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STORIES BY AN ARCHAEOLOGIST 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 




CHAPTER L 

THE YOUNG PAINTER'S STORY. 

[N order to vary the scene and nature of 
their monthly discussions^ it had been 
determined by the archaeologist and his 
friends, that one of the meetings should combine in its 
arrangements an excursion to some of the well-known 
sites in the region between Naples and Rome, which 
teem with historical associations of the deepest interest; 
and which abound in beautifril remains of antiquity, 
which every succeeding year is bringing to light under 
the auspices of local archaeologists, many of whom are 
expending large sums in extensive excavations, which 
have in many cases led to the most interesting disco- 
veries, and to the recovery of exquisite remains of 
ancient monuments, which fill up many gaps, and 
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2 THE YOUNG PAINTER'S STORY. 

afford most valuable links in the long broken thread 
of the history of ancient art. 

With this view, an excursion of several days was 
determined on; and the party assembled in the archaeo- 
logist's rooms at Santa Lucia one fine autumnal morn- 
ing, whence they started, in two carriages, with their 
vetturiniy for the scenes of their delightful explorations. 
They stopped at Capua, and Mola de Gaeta, and at 
Cicero's villa, and other less known places of interest ; 
and visited broken arches, and shattered colunms; and, 
with an interest and zest that antiquaries only can 
know, they climbed many a crag, at the imminent risk 
of their lives, to examine some brief inscription, which 
an ordinary traveller would have looked on with far 
less interest than on that of a mile-stone. 

The second day was passed most delightfiilly in the 
romantic country about Forli ; and on the third they 
advanced towards an interesting region in the direction 
of Terracina, where an absent member of the associa- 
tion, Eobert Endsleigh, a young painter, had made 
some exquisite studies and sketches, the recollection 
of which had been one of the causes that had deter- 
mined them to visit that locality. 

Endsleigh was a young man of extraordinary talent; 
but being at the same time, unfortiuiately,.a man of 
fortune, he was not spurred on by that common and 
vulgar stimulus to labour, which seldom fails to make 
a man conquer the object of his exertions, if his or- 
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ganization^ and talents and industry^ are well fitted to 
the contest he engages in. But he had not the stimulus 
of gain to spur him on towards one well-ohosen aim 
and goal ; and^ consequently^ his great abilities were 
fnttered away upon a variety of pursuits and under- 
takings. At one moment he was vigorously studying 
landscape painting among the picturesque ravines of 
the Apennines ; at another^ historical painting was his 
only aim^ and he laboured assiduously in the galleries 
of the Vatican^ and joined the academy at the Villa 
Medici, to paint from the living figure with those 
energetic ypimg French artists, who are so liberally 
supplied by their government with every means of 
prosecuting their Italian studies with success. 

At another moment, young Endsleigh would de- 
termine to give up the practice of art altogether, and 
occupy himself only with its history ; and it was during 
one of these fits of antiquarian research, that he com- 
menced some extensive excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of CumaB, which have since yielded such extraor- 
dinary results. It was at the time of his antiquarian 
fever, at Naples, that he had become a member of the 
little society formed by our acquaintances, the archae- 
ologist and his friends. He had, at first, been a most 
punctual attendant at their monthly meetings, where 
his varied knowledge of art, genial flow of spirits, and 
somewhat poetical enthusiasm, had made him a imi- 
versal favourite. But he was fully as inconstant and 
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erratic In other matters^ as in his fickle enthusiasm in 
the cultivation of various branches of art; and he 
had suddenly left them^ having fallen desperately in 
love with a Neapolitan principessay whom he followed 
to Calabria. No importance was^ however^ attached 
to the circumstance, as he had been but a few months 
before still more desperately enamoured of a beautifiil 
marckesinay a daughter of one of the noble families of 
Rome ; who had been the successor of a Venetian lady 
of irresistible charms, which, nevertheless, had failed 
to retain the fickle Englishman in their chains "beyond 
a few short months ; when the Koman beauty entirely 
obliterated their every trace. These adventures, with 
other events in the Italian career of their absent 
friend, formed the subject of a lively conversation 
among the archaeologist party, as they took tiieir 
cena that night, at a village some leagues beyond 
ForH. 

The next day led them through a series of scenes^ 
each in succession yielding a plentiful antiquarian 
harvest. They had in several places intersected the 
route of Horace on his celebrated "Journey to 
Brundusium," and tiiat of Lucilius, on his way from 
Capua to Rome, tiie description of which is said to 
have been the model upon which Horace composed 
his later and more celebrated poem ; and, on the way, 
the few remaining passages of old Lucilius had been 
quoted without stint, and Horace's quaintiy poetical 
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account of his joyous trip worn pretty threadbare by 
the archaeologists. 

They recognised, over and over again, features in 
the landscape celebrated by classic poetry — especially 
the valleys enriched with vine-clad elms, ^^amicta viti- 
bus ulmo ;" such as Horace described in his inimitable 
eulogium on a " country life." They heard, too, in 
the fens, the same kind of noisy fi-ogs that he met with 
at Forum Appi; and they were prevented from taking 
their siesta^ by gnats, fully as actively and maliciously 
inclined as those described by the Koman poet; which, 
however, in their archaeological zeal, they did not 
regret, as it gave them an opportunity to quote the 
classical lines about places, where 

" Mali culices ransBque palustres 



Avertunt somnis.** 

They discussed, too, the probable name of the little 
town which Horace declared he could not " poetically " 
name in his account of his journey; but which, he 
remarked, was well enough known for its vile water, 
which was yet sold at a high price, on accoimt of its 
scarcity. And they came at last, after many rather 
warm altercations, to the same conclusion as many 
other critics, namely, that it must have been a little 
town called Equotalicum, a name that cannot stand 
in an hexameter verse ; and which the poet was there- 
fore compelled to omit, trusting to make it known by 
a description, which, if the place suggested be the one 
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alluded to, was pretty accurate, as that region still 
enjoys its ancient and unenviable repute for the 
scarcity and badness of its water. 

Towards evening, journeying in the opposite direc- 
tion to the Horatian line of route, they arrived at Ter- 
racina, the ancient Anxur, which still, as in classical 
times, turns its white cliffs in the direction of the route 
from Bome, and which Horace noticed with a true love 
of the picturesque, when he wrote the passage — 



-'* atque subimus 



Lnpositum saxis late candentibus Anxur." 

The modem Terracina, however, is not upon the 
height, as was doubtless the original Anxur ; but lies 
beneath, on the beach, which was one of the attrac- 
tions which had induced the archaeologists to make it 
a resting station, as they obtained again, at that point, 
a view of the blue waters of the lovely Mediterranean, 
which they had not seen since quitting Naples. 

It would seem that even in the time of Horace an 
inn was established at the foot of the rocks crowned 
by the ancient city, as he says they arrived under 
Anixur, — doubtless at an inn, which enabled travel- 
lers, not wishing to stay at Anxur, to avoid the steep 
route leading to the city — a proceeding which, in the 
course of ages, has gradually brought down all the 
inhabitants from the once agreeable security of their 
natural fortress to the more convenient position of the 
modem town. 
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The archaeological party, however, on their arrival, 
were not long content to remain in the more conve- 
nient locality ; but, determining to explore the site of 
the ancient city, soon proceeded to climb the rocky 
height, rifflng from the other side of the modern road ; 
and they were well rewarded for their toil by the 
magnificent view, which thence unfolds itself, over 
land and sea. 

Towards the edge of the cliff, they perceived a large, 
red umbrella, supported by a peasant girl, in the pic- 
turesque costume of the district ; and just below, ap- 
peared something — a black object — that might have 
been some animal, sleeping in the grateful shadow of 
the red mnbrella — or, as probably, a man's hat, worn 
by a person seated at the declivity of the ridge, which 
concealed the rest of the figure from the eye of a per- 
son standing in the position of the present observers. 

It was not till they approached the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and advanced close to the girl holding the red 
umbrella, that they perceived that the black substance 
was reaUy a hat, and that it belonged to the figure of 
an artist, seated upon a ledge of rock below, his can- 
vas shaded from the vertical rays of a mid- day sun by 
the red umbrella, supported by the young peasant 
The disturbed painter raised his head at the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and they at once recognised the 
familiar features of tiie long-absent member of their 
society, Kobert Endsleigh. He, too, recognised his 
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friends^ and springing to the spot where they were 
standing; with the agility of a bom mountaineer^ wajs 
soon in earnest conversation with the friends who had 
assisted to make his artistic sojourn in Naples so charm- 
ing ; and, giving a papetto to the pretty shade-bearer, 
he took charge himself of his painting materials and 
red umbrella, and strolled down to the inn with the 
archaeological party ; chatting and laughing with the 
light-hearted gaiety that had always rendered his so- 
ciety so desirable at their old Neapolitan meetings* 

One of the party joked him rather smartly upon 
the charms of his parasol-bearer ; but he laughed at 
the caHcay parrying it with a genial retort, such as 
he always seemed to have ready; and then said, 
turning to another member of the society, " You will 
hardly believe that I am seriously ^ engaged,' in the 
^ matrimonial' sense, at last,and that my intended is the 
handsomest woman in the world." 

All declared their want of credit in the final termi- 
nation of the Endsleigh romance, as they termed it ; 
but of course expressed entire belief in the peerless 
beauty of the present innamorata. 

**WeU, well!" replied Endsleigh, with a smile, 
" you shall hear my story first, and give your verdict 
afterwards. It shall be told over our supper at the 
inn: I will tell you all about it while we sip our wine." 

" This is the inn of Terracina, you know," con- ^ 
tinned Endsleigh; "the scene of Auber's Fra Diavolo; 
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and, as there is no active romance going on here 
just now, you shall have a substitute. But do not 
raise your expectations ; it will be but a short story, 
and will only last just long eixough for us each to 
finish OUT Jiaschetto of Orvieto— that delicious cham- 
pagne of the Somans — ^which they are so fond of here; 
but which is only like sipping a kind of delicious va- 
pour : it is so light — so slight — tiiat I doubt whether 
we shall not all require a second flask, — and perhaps 
a third." And then Endsleigh, who seemed to un- 
derstand so well the luxuries and modes of life of the 
region, was requested to superintend the arrangement 
of the frugal supper ; and, while it was preparing, 
tiiey all lounged at the window opening towards the 
sea, and in the soft moonlight, before the lamp, of quaint 
antique form, was placed upon tiie table, chatted away 
about old times and old friends, and old crockery, and 
old coins ; and so passed one of the most charming 
half-hours of their lives. 

Then came the smoking uccellini, and the ricotta^ 
and the rich brown bread, and, not least, the promised 
flasks of tiie delicately aromatic Orvieto ; and during 
the homely and simple repast, Endsleigh told the tale 
of his last love, which it was agreed should be accepted 
as the story of tiie meeting. 
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THE STtJDENT OF THE VATICAN. 

Instead, said the narrator, of remaining some time 
/in Greece, as I intended when I left Calabria early in 
the summer, I found that Athens had become a very 
unpleasant residence for an Englishman, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of Russian intrigue ; for the 
influence of the Czar was predominant in the Greek 
court, and English and French residents were sub- 
jected to every kind of annoyance that an ingenious 
police could suggest (and the modem Greeks are 
excessively ingenious in such matters, if they have 
no other good quality). I am inclined to think that, 
as a nation, they have fewer estimable traits of cha- 
racter than any other people I haVe known ; and I 
say this having traversed both Europe and Western 
Asia from one end to the other. But I shall never get 
to the end of my story, if I dwell upon all the varie- 
ties of intrigue and treachery of which I could find apt 
illustrations in the character of these modern Greeks. 

As nothing shackled my coiu'se, and finding Athens 
uncomfortable, I came again to Italy, for I have al- 
ways loved Italy ; and after a wild ramble in Calabria, 
some anecdotes of which I will tell you at another 
meeting, I passed from Reggio to Civita Vecchia by 
sea, and took up my quarters in Rome. I had deter- 
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mined to study very hard during my residence there, 
having finally decided that historical painting was my 
fort ; and I was determined to imbibe, as far as my in- 
ferior nature would allow, the inspiration that still 
emanates from the works of the diyine Raphael, whose 
only real chef-d^omvres are there. Other great masters 
of Italian art have their peculiar charm, each in its 
highest degree — Veronese is gorgeous, Parmegiano 
elegant, Titian manly, Michael Angelo titanic, — ^but 
Raphael is divine. No other painter has achieved that 
elevation of style or that elegant refinement of art, 
which lifts you above the level of earth. It is true 
there is something superhuman in the huge grandeur 
of the figures of Buonarotti ; but it is the hugeness of 
giants, not the grandeur, the repose, of gods. That 
divine repose is a height in art that none have scaled 
but Raphael. 

Before working at my own easel, I was each morn- 
ing in that solitary gallery of the Vatican, containing 
a few, very few, pictures ; but those few, the glories 
of the Italian school ; most of which had been carried 
to the Louvre by the French, during the regime of the 
first Napoleon. 

One morning, in front of the masterpiece of master- 
pieces, the last inspired work of Raphael, before which 
he died ere the last touches were dry, I perceived a 
young girl, seated with her painting materials, making 
a conscientious study of the head of the St. Peter. 
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There was something in the work of that young 
girl, both peculiar and attractive ; every form of the 
original was reflected in the copy with almost faultless 
accuracy, and, there, was a superadded charm, that was 
not in the original — a certain exquisite purity, and 
delicate grace and sweetness, which seemed to pervade 
the work and surround it as with an ethereal atmo- 
sphere. It possessed, in short, an excessive refine- 
ment, which can only emanate from the more delicate 
fibre of the feminine organization. The grandeur, the 
power, the divine beauty, the exquisite and sublime 
repose of Baphael — all seemed present in that reflex of 
his work ; but each quality seemed, as it were, of an- 
other sex, — it was, to use a simile from a sister art, Uke 
the same melody sung by the soft, sweet, delicate vibra- 
tionsof afemale voice insteadpf the deeper tonesof mas- 
culine utterance ; and the charm of the exquisite me- 
lody thus reproduced through a new and perhaps more 
beautlM mediiun, produced an effect upon me that I 
had never experienced before. At the same time, it 
appeared to surround the performer with a halo so pure, 
so sacred, that I dared not lift my eyes from the work, 
to the face that was bent over it, unconscious of my 
presence. After standing some time in silence, still 
watching the pencil, every touch of which seemed to 
do the bidding of an inspired intelligence, the beau- 
tifiil feeling of which filled me, as it were, with a kind 
of awe, I passed out of the gallery, without once having 
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ventured to examine the features of that young girl, 
who seemed gifted with the power to transfigure and 
elevate even the sublime work of Baphael. 

On the following morning she was again there. 
On the third, she had nearly completed her study ; 
and I had at last ventured to look towards her face, 
which, I need not tell you, was still more beautiful 
than her work. 

On the fourth morning I obtained the necessary per- 
mission to study in that gallery; and, establishing 
myself near her, commenced a careful copy of the 
beautifiil female head near the maniac boy, said to be 
a portrait of Baphael's Fomarina. As I worked at 
my task, however, I found my eyes continually wan- 
dering from the model in the glorious canvas towards 
the living model in front of it ; and, on the second 
morning of my studies, I found that, combined with 
the posCy the costume, the elaborately plaited hair, 
and all the details of the head in the picture, I had 
unconsciously painted a striking likeness of the fair 
student. 

After that second morning, a sort of distant and 
very polite acquaintanceship grew up between us. 
T once picked up her pencil, and once borrowed from 
her pallet a little colour, of which I had plenty on 
my own ; and then, I ventured to praise her paint- 
ing; and, with the naive innocence of a young prl, 
she stepped back to look at mine — ^perhaps to offer 
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praise in return — ^but I saw th$t her face became 
crimson as she at once perceived that my study bore a 
stronger resemblance to another model than to that in 
the picture. 

The next morning she was not there, — nor the next; 
and I felt a strange pang, a sensation I had never 
before experienced, when I found her place unoccu- 
pied. On those two wretched mornings the atmo- 
sphere of the gallery appeared heavy and oppressive ; 
I could scarcely breathe; my very heart seemed to 
beat with, difficulty ; and yet, each day, I waited there 
till the hour of closing. 

Those long, dreary mornings I shall never forget. 
Even the radiant beauty of the great picture lost 
its charm ; and all was dark and dreamy, and unreal. 
I recollect a somewhat similar sensation one first day 
at school, after the holidays, when I found myself 
the solitary boy in the lonely school-room. 

The next day, however, she was again at her post ; 
but when I bowed to her as she entered, her salute was 
very cold and distant ; yet still she came and estab- 
lished herself as before, in front of the great picture. 
She had commenced the divine head of the Christ, in 
which that glorious and inspired look of transfigura- 
tion must have been rendered by the painter in a 
moment of ecstasy. One can imagine that it was the 
last portion of the work completed by the expiring 
artist ; and that his beautiful spirit was already among 
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the angels while his dying hand still traced the glo- 
rious lineaments of that heavenly face. She had 
commenced her copy of that divine head before 
the event which caused her temporary absence^ and 
could not, it would seem, resist the spell which im- 
pelled her to return and complete it ; or, I fear, my 
rashness, or folly, or whatever it was, that scared the 
timid girl from her labour of love, would have for 
ever prevented her return. 

I had put away the head of the Fornarina, who 
figures as the sister of the "possessed youth" in the 
picture, and had commenced the head of St. Peter, 
feeling sure that the beard would, at all events, pre- 
serve me from being led a second time to the substitu- 
tion of the features of another model ; and by degrees, 
our slight acquaintance was renewed, and it ripened 
gradually into a more familiar intercourse. In that 
sweet interchange of thought — on one side almost 
holy in its exquisite purity and elegant refinement — 
I felt my whole nature elevated and purified, as by 
a passage through some ethereal existence, far above 
the highest influences of our earthly life. It seemed 
to me that the portion of my life passed in the gallery 
glided onward in a kind of heaven-like dream, while 
the dull hours passed in my studio crawled forward 
among the unspiritual, nay, wretchedly material as- 
sociations of a dreary world. I had, as it were, 
two antagonistic existences, or rather two opposite 
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spheres of existence, — each requiring opposite facul- 
ties of my nature to appreciate them : my heaven was 
the gallery in the Vatican — ^my earth — the studio on 
the Pincian hill. 

This alternation of exquisite happiness and dreamy 
nothingness of existence, depressing as the intermit- 
ting fits of the fever of the Pontine marshes, con- 
tinued for some weeks ; and I was compelled to seek 
devices, various as useless, to pass away the dreary and 
seeming endless hours during which the gallery was 
closed. I was only cheered in such moments, by the 
certainty of the return of the exquisite interval, when 
I knew that I should again be near the object that now 
engrossed every thought, every sensation of my nature. 
One morning, a gentleman entered the gallery while 
we were painting side by side ; and as he glanced from 
my companion to me, and again &om me to her, I 
could perceive that, with a peculiar smile, he had 
come to the conclusion that the young lady had most 
excellent reasons for her extraordinary assiduity, and 
the exactitude with which she pursued her daily 
studies. He passed on, however, and disappeared, 
imseen by the object of his sarcastic attention. 

When he was gone, I described to her the circum- 
stance, without mentioning the apparently ironical 
smile with which he had regarded us; and then she 
questioned me very closely as to his appearance, and 
at each trait that I described, I could perceive a slight 
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flush rise to her cheeky and a strange expression of 
anxiety, like a sudden shadow, pass over her almost 
angelic face. 

She left the gallery earlier that day, and I deter- 
mined that the next morning I would declare to her 
the real state of my feelings — ^my devoted and eternal 
love ; and, as the romance writers say, cast my heart, 
my fortune, and my fate, at her feet. With this de- 
termination, I was at the gallery the next day before 
the doors were opened, and was compelled to wwt on 
the stairs till the punctual custodi chose to unlock and 
imbar the gallery, which he refused to do imtil the 
clock had quite done striking the hour. I entered, 
and took my place ; but my work proceeded slowly 
that morning. I was continually turning towards 
the door at the sound of every footfall that I heard 
upon the stairs. At last I grew impatient ; the usual 
time of her coming was long past. I became every 
moment more anxious, and at last threw down my 
work ; and, in my agitation, began to pace tiie gal- 
lery with a strange feeling of mistrust. A kind of in- 
ward and indescribable terror seemed to be creeping 
over me, that darkened the aspect of my every thought. 

My impatience, my anxiety, my agitation, were 
however vain : she did not come that day. 

She never came again ! 

I need not tell you how, day after day, I went to 
that gallery in the Vatican ; and how I came away 
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depressed, and dispirited, and wretched. The only 
sensation that still appeared to link me with the in- 
terests of life, was a kind of anger with myself for no 
longer feeling the slightest interest in the sublime 
works of art contained in that small but glorious collec- 
tion ; and from which I then found myself frequently 
turning away, as with a kind of positive disgust. 

Days, weeks, passed, but the beautiful student came 
no more. At last I grew utterly discontented with 
my own position, and with all the world ; and greatly 
blamed myself for that delicacy, which I now deemed 
false, that had prevented my following her, or making 
those inquiries that might have enabled me to disco- 
ver her residence, her family, or, at all events, obtain 
some clue that might guide me in the pursuit I now 
began to meditate. 

All the information I could procure was, that 
the name in which the permission to study in the 
gallery had been granted, was Carolina Peretti ; and 
that she had been personally recommended at the 
time by a gentleman, who must have been known in 
some way to the Curator, who had no longer any re- 
collection who it was ; nor indeed of the young lady 
herself, till, at my request, he searched for her name 
among the list of those to whom permission to study 
in the gallery had been granted. Pursuit therefore 
appeared hopeless ; but the very atmosphere of Rome 
became distasteful to me, and I determined to seek 
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among the wild scenery of the Apennines that change, 
accompanied by a life of daily hardship and adven- 
ture, that is sometimes, though a rough one, the best 
medicine in such cases ; especially where the patient 
is young and strong enough to bear it. 

I put my scheme into practice ; and some time had 
abeady passed, when I found myself in. the midst of a 
very wild mountain district, some few leagues to the 
south-east of Florence; the scenery of which, and all 
its associations, had peculiar charms for the state of my 
mind and feelings. This region consisted of a rugged 
slip of country, which a band of brigands, one of tiie 
numerous parties that had sprung up during the trou- 
bles of 1848-9, had taken possession of, and from 
which the government has not yet been able to dis- 
lodge it, tiiough many similar bands had been dis- 
persed. 

There, however, the mountain villages, which are 
inaxjcessible to ordinary travellers, afford convenient 
opportunities of evading pursuit ; and nearly all their 
inhabitants were favourable to the robbers, and fur- 
nished them with every means of support, or conceal- 
ment if necessary ; and so, when one village is hotly 
pressed, tiie brigands removed to the neighbour- 
hood of another, or to some nearly inaccessible part 
of the mountains, where a deep gorge or defile en- 
ables half a score of men to keep hundreds at bay, 
and inflict upon them such loss as would render tiieir 
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destruction of these strongholds only possible at too 
great a cost of life. The Tuscan government has, in 
fact, given up the idea of force; and seeks, by a 
pretty close investment, by enlistment, by bribery, 
treachery, and every other means in its power, to re- 
move by degrees the evil it cannot at once eradicate. 

In one of the villages of that district, I found pretty 
comfortable quarters. An artist gets on with the 
mountain population of Italy as well as an European 
surgeon among the wandering tribes of the East, 
where the Hachim and his pills are always welcome. 
Art is the medicine of the Italian temperament ; and 
I had only to produce my pallet and brushes, and 
give some slight evidence by their use that I was not 
an impostor, to be the ben venuto in every shepherd's 
and vine-dresser's cabin throughout the mountains; or 
even in the forest retreats of the brigands themselves. 
I painted their portraits ; or made spirited sketches of 
the scenes of adventure that they described to me ; ^d 
at every strokeof the pencil thatdeveloped a traitwhich 
they could appreciate, there was a shout of applause, — 
such as even a favourite opera singer, in the triumph 
of her most tremendous cadence, seldom experiences. 

These freebooters lived well, and led a merry life 
enough, for most of the estates round the base of this 
mountainous district had been temporarily deserted 
by their owners, and the produce was freely appro- 
priated by the unscrupulous arrangements of my 
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new acquaintances. On several occasions^ when the 
proprietors had attempted to visit their farms^ or 
vineyards, or olive groves in that neighbourhood, 
they had been surprised by these gentlemen of the 
pistol and stiletto, carried up to the fastnesses of their 
most secure retreats, and large ransoms demanded 
for their liberation; (which were, of course, always ob- 
tained ;) and the money so procured gave the brigand 
companies the command of all the luxuries which 
could be procured in the nearest towns. 

One morning, while I was engaged upon a sketch 
of a wild rocky scene near one of the defiles lead- 
ing to the chief fastness of my moimtain friends, a 
strong party of them, fuUy armed with carbine, knife, 
stiletto, and a most ostentatious display of pistols, 
passed very near to me on the way to their retreat ; 
some bearing barrels of wine slung over poles, resting 
on the shoulders of sturdy couples of the freebooters ; 
others carrying the carcase of a swine, newly killed 
and dressed ; or large bundles of vegetables, or sacks 
of newly-made bread, or kegs of olive oil ; while some 
of the party bore large and carelessly tied bimdles, 
containing various matters of household thrift or 
luxury, evidently the spoil of some comfortable farm 
or villa that had been the scene of one of their plun- 
dering expeditions. They were laughing, singing, 
whistling, and making every kind of noise that the 
good spirits, naturally consequent upon an easy and 
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profitable triumph, suggested to them; iand they either 
did not see me, or did not notice me as they passed. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards, I heard 
again the sound of voices approaching; and, going 
close to the top of the bank, which in that place over- 
hung the road, I watched with some curiosity the ap- 
proach of the second party. I soon perceived that it 
consisted only of two guarded prisoners, evidently of a 
superior condition; for the first wore the conventional 
black dress of the higher classes, very different to the 
gay costume of the peasantry or more wealthy farmers. 
His arms were pinioned tightly, and even painfully , and 
his anctes, too, were secured by cords, which scarcely 
allowed him to take the shortest steps without pain, 
and thus rendered any attempt at escape impossible. 
The second prisoner was a young girl, and I could see 
that her hands, too, were secured, though she did not 
appear to be otherwise bound. Ttey were followed 
by a single brigand as a guard, with a carbine over 
his shoulder, who appeared to be addressing some 
words to the girl, from which she turned away her 
head, as with a kind of disgust. 

As they came slowly up the zigzag road, the 
gentleman who walked first, advanced, as I have said, 
with short and painful steps, on account of his bonds ; 
and I suddenly recognized, as he turned the last angle 
of the rock which for a short time had intercepted the 
view of their approach, the face of a person I had seen 
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before ; but only once. As the second figure turned 
the angle, I perceived, with a sensation of pain^ joy, 
which I feel again as I describe it, a face and figure 
ever present in imagination, but which I never more 
hoped to look upon in living reality. The young 
brigand, a handsome fellow, in his gay, half military 
costume, continued addressing to her with an air of 
impudent assurance, and with a leer such as an inso* 
lent Italian face alone can assume, some fulsome com- 
pliments on her beauty, from which she shrank with 
disgust, evidently mingled with terror. I forgot, in 
that moment of indignation and excitement, the hospi- 
tality I had received among my wild compaYiions of 
the mountains; and, seizing a staff that I carried about 
to support my drawing-table, I sprang down the bank, 
and, before the fellow perceived me, I had laid him 
prostrate and senseless oh the ground. 

There was not a moment to be lost. I did not wish 
to inflict further injury on my fallen antagonist ; and, 
cutting the bonds of the male prisoner, and releasing 
the hands of Carolina, for such I supposed to be her 
name, I kicked my portfolio, my drawing-board, and 
the rest of my pictorial apparatus, into the deep ravine 
of a dry torrent ; and, guiding my rescued companions 
along some goat tracks I had discovered in my rambles, 
was soon out of the reach of immediate pursuit. 

We made pur way principally by following the deep 
beds of mountain water-courses, which were dry at 
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this season, as I knew it would be dangerous to show 
even the top of a hat, which, in the clear atmosphere 
of the mountains, may be distinguished at a great dis- 
tance, feeling convinced that a rifle bullet would be 
sent after such evidence of our presence, without the 
slightest compunction; for the brigands woidd no 
doubt consider the escape as a paltry attempt to avoid 
the ransom ; an attempt, in fact, to swindle them of 
their just rights, and would deem that the perpetrators 
of such an act deserved no quarter. 

It was not till near night that we approached the 
outskirts of the first village, where we lay concealed 
tiU dark, and then took shelter for the night in an 
empty outhouse at some distance from the bulk of 
the cabins. I deemed it unsafe to venture into the 
village, where a tolerably comfortable lodging might 
have been obtained, as I knew the population to be to 
a man friendly to the brigands. Then it was that I 
learned from my companions their name and condition. 
The gentleman was Count Peretti,<the representative 
of a noble family, though of decayed fortunes, at Flo- 
rence, and the father of Carolina. 

He had, against the advice of his friends, gone with 
his daughter to superintend some necessary alterations 
at a small villa farm that he possessed near the dis- 
turbed district, but rather more distant ^om the seat 
of the marauders than any part into which they car- 
ried their previous depredations. 
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The freebooters having received information of his 
arrival at the farm without guards, had planned the 
expedition which turned out so successfully, until 
the moment of my rescue of the prisoners. 

The Count had not submitted without a struggle, 
and had wounded two of his assailants; in conse- 
quence of which it had been determined that he 
should be tightly bound to prevent escape ; and tiiat 
his treatment in the mountains, and the amount of 
his ransom, should be made to compensate for this 
imprudent resistance. 

It was evident tiiat I had rescued him from a very 
unpleasant, if not dangerous predicament ; for, inde- 
pendent of his personal safety, tiie amount of 10,000 
crowns, at which tiiey had fixed his ransom, would 
have utterly ruined him. 

I need not tell you, what a night of happiness that 
was to me, in the lonely out-house, with the cold night 
wind blowing in at every crevice. I was near The- 
resina, and was the preserver of her father. As the 
debut of a lover, it was a very fortunate one, you must 
all acknowledge. 

Before daylight we again resumed our journey, and 
I knew tiie mountain tracks so well, tiiat I succeeded 
in reaching towards evening, the first village where a 
picket of soldiers was posted, after traversing not more 
than seven leagues of mountain paths, though it is more 
than twelve by any of tiie established roads. 

VOL. II. D 
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" That, my dear firiends," cried Enddeigh, filling a 
glass of Orvieto, *' was the end of the romance ; but 
only the beginning of my happiness. I was soon 
formally engaged to La Bella Carolina, as I found 
she was called among her relatives ; and I forwarded 
500 scudi to my brigand friends, as some compensa- 
tion for having robbed them of their prisoners. 

" Count Peretti has insisted upon my waiting a 
whole year before the marriage takes place, to test 
my constancy, I suppose," said Endsleigh, laughing ; 
" and I find the time drag very heavily, for Carolina 
has been placed in a convent until that period has 
elapsed. I was taking a sketching tour among the 
Abruzzi to kill time ; but it was being killed very 
slowly; in fact, died by inches; for the only mo- 
ments I have found pass lightly and pleasantly — 
almost too swiftly — are those since our meeting this 
afternoon." 

Having emptied the last glass of his flask of Orvieto, 
he threw himself back in his chair, exclaiming, ^^ and 
now let us talk of something else." And they all 
strolled out to the beach to watch the silver moon in 
the sky, and on the sea; and the waves, as they 
sparkled in the pale light; — and to enjoy the fresh 
breeze which gently heaved the bosom of the waters, 
like the breast of a sleeping infant. And the inter- 
change of congenial thoughts and pleasant memories, 
and gentle associations, carried them far into the 
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night. At last they separated : and, lulled to gentle 
repose by the low munnnr of the ocean, Kobert 
Endsleigh slept the nightly trance of youth and 
health, unbroken by a dream ; and the next morning, 
at breakfast, promised to meet his archseolc^cal 
Mends at the next monthly reunion at Naples. 





CHAPTER IL 

THE BIOGRAPHER'S STORY. 

[here was a member of the Anglo-Nea- 
politan Archasological Society, who was 
known among his fellow associates as the 
" Biographer." This personage was the Count D'Ar- 
yillac^ a French gentleman of family and fortune, who 
found Naples a pleasant centre, from which he could 
make excursions to any point of southern Europe 
that attracted his momentary attention, with rapidity 
and convenience. 

At one time it was a trip to Malta, at another to 
Athens, — at another only to Palermo— a mere stone's 
throw — ^in one of the fast-sailing speronari of the 
Mediterranean. 

The eastern and southern ports of Spain, Valencia 
or Malaga, or the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
were visited in rapid, fitful, and capricious succession ; 
but all for one leading purpose — ^the collection of illus- 
trations for a series of biographies. Which were, 
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however, not always of illustrious or remarkable per- 
sons, but of those marked by peculiarities of character, 
such as had awakened the curiosity of his own rather 
peculiar nature. 

His favourite — his friends called it his great work — 
was what he termed his gallery of Merovingian Bio- 
graphy, on the formation of which he had been ex- 
hausting, even to the dregs, every source indicated by 
the great historical works of Sismondi, Capfique, 
Chateaubriand, Thierry, and others ; as well as those 
suggested or discovered in the course of his own inde- 
pendent researches. 

To obtain a thorough knowledge of the kind of art, 
in all its various branches, that prevailed during the 
Merovingian era, firom about the middle of the fifikh 
to the middle of the eighth century, he had placed 
himeelf at Naples, as in a convenient position to ob- 
serve the circulation of the Byzantine influence, from 
its centre at Constantinople, to its farthest limits on 
the banks of the Rhine, or tiie far western Iberian 
promontory of Cape Finisterre. In this position, 
during a rapid succession of explorative tours, he had 
amassed a collection both vast and curious; which, 
under his able elucidation, exhibited in a striking man- 
ner the artistic combinations formed by the mingling 
of the Byzantine, or Oriental character, witii the latest 
forms of Greek and Boman art, in the south. In a 
still more curious manner he was enabled to illustrate 
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those formed with the semi-barbaresque forms of 
Komanesque art in Gaul^ and the north of Spain. 
In this last combination^ as the ^ enthusiast would al- 
ways remark^ there were three distinct elements^ — ^the 
Frankish or Saxon^ in their vigorous youth, the de- 
clining Boman, and the rising Byzantine ; from which 
triple combination eventually arose those miracles of 
artistic skiU, the great northern cathedrals. In the 
art of the south, at the same epoch, he acknowledged 
only two elements, — the expiring Boman, and the 
newly developifed Byzantine — from the union of which 
resulted a feebler, as well as a simpler style, which 
was yet not without its special charm ; for the Italian- 
Gothic possessed pleasing features of its own, he 
would observe, not found in northern art. Yet, he 
would continue, the marked differences of the north 
and south, gradually disappear as they approach each 
other, meeting, and blending half-way, in the pic- 
turesque palaces and churches of Venice, and in the 
marble tracery of the glorious Duomo of Milan. 

The biographer had been so often absent at the 
monthly meetings, that it was considered quite a gala 
night when he announced himself unexpectedly able 
to take his turn in receiving the members of the so- 
ciety at his rooms in the Strada Beale, and ready to 
pursue his remarks on early mediasval art. 

That evening there was an unusually full meeting, 
and many contributions bearing upon the subjects 
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known to interest M. D'Arvillac, were placed upon 
the table. These consisted of models of Anglo-Saxon 
jewels, contemporary with those of the Merovingian 
period in France ; of pages from illuminated copies of 
the Gospels executed in Ireland, the ornaments of 
which were formed of the most ingenious kinds of 
interlaced work, enriched with curiously designed 
lizards and other reptiles, which exactly corresponded, 
as M. D'Arvillac observed, with some rare architec- 
tural remains of central France, of the same epoch. 
There were specimens, too, of the small gold coins, 
termed Triensy issued by the successors of Clovis, and 
bearing on one side the name of the Frankish sove- 
reign, and on the other, the portrait of one of the By- 
zantine Emperors, to whom the French Kings of the 
race of Merovic still considered themselves in some 
sort vassals, as well as allies ; the permission to issue 
money accorded to Childebert I. by Justinian being 
still acknowledged by the retention of the imperial 
portrait on the coinage. There were also many other 
curious relics of the arts of that period. 

But the most remarkable objects exhibited that 
evening were those furnished by M. D'Arvillac him- 
self. There was a magnificent drawing of the mosaic, 
long supposed to have been executed for the tomb of 
Fredegonda, in the church of St. Vincent, now St. 
Germain des Pr6s, in Paris. This work originally 
ornamented with rich filagree work in gilt bronze. 
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eyidently bj a skilfiil Byzantine artist, now forms 
part of the imperial collection of historical monn- 
ments, having been removed from its original site 
during the anarchy of the great French Bevolution. 
It represents the Merovingian Qneen in regal robes^ 
and to designate her widowhood, as it has been sup- 
posed, the artist has covered her face witii a veiL 
This monument is, indeed, one of the most remark- 
able relics of a period of history which has been so 
long neglected as obscure and iminteresting, that the 
lights suddenly thrown upon it by modem research, 
often afford the most striking, and unexpected, reve- 
lations. 

Another careful drawing represented the sword, 
with its sheatii, of Childeric, from the same national 
collection ; the gilt metal sheath of which is curiously 
encrusted witii tesserae of red glass, skilfully mounted 
over a bright kind of foil, giving to them tiie bril- 
liancy of gems. But the objects upon which M. 
D'Arvillac enlarged with the most interest, were a 
small collection of curious remains of the arts of tiie 
Merovingian period, recently discovered in the course 
of some extensive excavations on the site of an ancient 
Frankish cemetery at Envermeu. Among these was 
a curious amulet, or talisman, of transparent paste, 
mounted in a flat ring of gold, round which was a short 
inscription; also, a pair of curiously wrought earrings, 
and a purse-fastening formed of an ornament composed 
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of interlacing dragons^ after the manner of the Saxon 
and Merovingian designs of the period. By the side 
of the skeleton (that of a young girl) upon which these 
ornaments were discovered^ was a beautifully formed 
ampulla, or glass bottle, in which were the diminutive 
skeletons of three mice. By the side of the fenuJe 
remains lay those of a man, about which were found 
the crumbling remnants of a leathern belt, studded 
with bronze nails or bosses, fastened with gilt buckles 
of curious design ; and near to these lay a lance head 
in good preservation, and a long and curiously en- 
graved knife, or sword, such as the Franks called a 
scramasaxy in a decayed sheath, tipped with bronze. 
Several other objects obtained from the same source 
were laid upon the table, but upon these M. D'Ar- 
villac dwelt with most evident satisfaction, dilating 
upon many interesting details concerning them with 
great minuteness. 

This talisman, said the biographer, taking up the 
glass amulet, is of the greatest interest, as according 
most perfectly with the descriptions of such objects 
given by cotemporary writers; but it is still more 
precious, as marking, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the epoch at which the interments in question took 
place. It is well known, he continued, that Chilperic I. 
attempted to introduce certain additions to the BrOman 
alphabet, by means of which the intonations of the 
Frankish dialect might be expressed with greater ac- 
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curacy. It is also well known that the attempted 
innovation did not prevail^ although Chilperic ordered 
the writing of all the books used for teaching in the 
schools to be erased with pnmice-stone, and rewritten 
according to his improved system ; for his orders were 
bnt imperfectly carried out^ and after his time no more 
was heard of the Chilperician reform of the Roman 
alphabet. But, continued the narrator, taking up the 
amulet, and pointing to the short inscription on the 
gold circlet which enclosed it, in this brief inscription, 
are preserved all the new characters which Chilperic 
devised to supply the deficiencies of the Roman let- 
ters, for the expression of his native language ; just 
as in Egypt, when it became necessary to suppress 
the ancient hieroglyphic writing of the priests, the 
Greek alphabet was found insufficient to express all 
tbe sounds of the Coptic or Egyptian language, and 
several new characters were formed for that purpose ; 
additions which still exist in what may be termed the 
Greco-Coptic alphabet. 

The new characters of Chilperic were, however, 
less permanent, and therefore this inscription may be 
supposed to have been engraved during his reign, and 
very probably under his own immediate inspection. 

See, said the biographer, here are the very letters 
described by Georgius Florentius, who assumed 
the name of Gregorius on becoming bishop of Tours; 
and who is best known as Gregorius Turoniensis, or 
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Gregory of Tours. Here is the Greek Omega Q, 
which had the same somid as in Greek, also the Psi \p, 
which represented JE, and the Zeta, which was THE, 
and Delta A, which rendered the sound vvc. It would 
seem that the present short sentence had been con- 
structed for the express purpose of introducing them 
all. Being translated, it reads thus, ^^ The virtues of 
this talisman are known to the spirits, who can com- 
mand the things of fate." 

Many similar sentences connected with amulets 
and talismans were cited by other members of the 
association ; as also, the singular faith which many of 
the most learned men and pious Christians of the 
time had in such superstitions; and then, the am- 
pulla, with the skeletons of the mice, was minutely 
examined, an4 many conjectures hazarded as to the 
probable cause or meaning of -such objects being 
placed in a human tomb. And the ancient northern 
custom of burying the horse of a warrior in the same 
tomb with his dead master was cited; as also the 
Anglo-Saxon habit of interring a favourite dog in 
the same manner; canine bones having been fre- 
quently found in Saxon tumuli, lying by the side of 
those of a human skeleton. 

A comparatively modem instance was citeid of the 
interment of a favourite charger with the remains of a 

deceased general, in the case of ; and then, the 

great peculiarities of the long knife or sword found 
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by the side of the male skeleton were discussed, and 
many curious particulars relating to the arms and de* 
fensive armour of the period were elidted ; the bio- 
grapher pointing out a peculiarity in the sword in 
question, consisting in a finely interlaced pattern or 
ornament, somewhat deeply engraved, which en- 
tirely covered the blade to the very point. This, 
said the narrator, was not merely an ornament, 
as superficial observation might suggest, but was 
a feature introduced for the purpose of poisoning 
the blade in the most efiectual manner ; the liquid 
venom being deposited in the sunken channels of the 
ornament, and consequently not liable to run, or wear 
off, as from a smooth surface. 

At the accustomed hour, refreshments were pro- 
vided, the details of the little collation having been 
personally superintended by M. D'Arvillac himself; 
whose exquisite taste in such matters was proverbial, 
and truly worthy of a laced and powdered Marquis of 
the ancient regime. And yet, the delicacy of the repast 
could not on that occasion withdraw the attention of 
the guests from the subject they had been discussing. 
Those fragmental remains of two human existences, 
— ^that remnant of a young female form, with the amu- 
let still lying on its breast, and those companion bones, 
with the poisoned blade still lying by their side, gave 
rise to trains of thought, and to conjectures, which 
formed the only subject of conversation during the 
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repast ; the recherche elegance of which remained un- 
noticed. A circumstance at which M. Jasmin^ the tra- 
velling valet, cook, and general factotum of M. D' Ar- 
villac felt infinite disgust. For genius, real genius, 
had been lavished upon the concoction of that minia- 
ture banquet; which was fast disappearing, without 
the enunciation of a single appreciatory remark. Yet, 
its exceedingly complete disappearance, and tiiat too 
in an incredibly short space of time, bore such uncon- 
scious testimony to its excellence, that the rising ire of 
M. Jasmin became considerably mollified ; and before | 
the empty plates and dishes were fairly removed, that | 
excellent person, remarkable for his astute and search- 
ing analysis of characters and impressions, perceived 
in the features of his master's guests such undeniable 
signs of that gentle exhilaration, that genial epanouisse- 
menty which only a really succulent and truly excellent 
repast can produce, that he was satisfied. The verdict, 
if unexpressed in words, was not doubtftd ; and, as he 
replaced the more material forms of his elaborately 
constructed collation with the apparatus for the petit 
verrey accompanied by many varieties of liqueur, 
from Maraschino down to Cura9oa, and even Schei- 
dam, along with boxes of cigars, and elegantly em- 
broidered pouches of Turkish tobacco, his some- 
what starched features relaxed into a smile of tri- 
umphant satisfaction ; and Jasmin was himself again. 
But the previous thread of the conversation had 
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never been broken. The subject of those ancient 
graves, of the old Merovingian cemetery at Envermeu, 
and the remains of those two human forms, with their 
curiously interesting accessories, had continuously 
formed the subject of the discussion ; and the forgot- 
ten features of that stirring era of conquest and deso- 
lation, aspiration and darkness,— of barbaric freedom, 
and of the worst forms of slavery, were brought vividly 
into light ; as though the steel of modem science and 
research had struck the cold, dead stones of the ruins 
of the past, and a light had flashed out, illuminating 
with startling distinctness the minutest features of 
that strange and obscure epoch. 

** Now is the time for one of your Merovingian 
biographies," cried a member, addressing M. D'Ar- 
villac, — ^^ Paint us the grand figure of Clovis, with his 
mighty arm and barbaric daring, softened to the forms 
of civilization by his Christian bride, — or Dagobert, 
bowing in supreme humility before the priests of a 
triumphant church, yet still emitting occasional sparks 
of the ancient fire of a sinking and effete race." 

*^ No," replied the biographer, " you shall not have 
one of my Merovingian biographies to-night, but I 
will read you a brief narrative of the same epoch, to 
the composition of which I was incited by those curious 
remains, the nature and associations of which we have 
been discussing this evening. 

*^ Many indications connected with the objects which 
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we have been engaged in examining, led me some time 
since to suspect that those remains were very inti- 
mately connected with the regal Merovingian race in 
Neustria, during the reign of Chilperic I, With that 
clue I had some hope that my curiosity, which had been 
very strongly excited, might be gratified ; for I knew 
that many of the most trivial events of that particular 
epoch had been recorded by chroniclers of the time 
with curious minuteness. Among the chief cotempo- 
rary narrators of the events of that epoch is Gregory 
of Tours, whose intimate revelations of the nM.nners 
and events of the Merovingian court form one of the 
most interesting monuments of any age ; and in that 
rich mine of recondite knowledge I found the first 
piece of testimony which allied tiie remains in ques- 
tion with a living and breathing existence in that 
remote age. 

It contained also hints and suggestions, some evi- 
dent, some at first almost imperceptible, which led 
me to other sources of still more curious information. 
To papal epistles, still extant ; to capitularies, replete 
with details, startling firom their precision and mi- 
nuteness, that only required a clue, to galvanize their 
dry and seemingly dull facts into stirring and living 
data, full of the strange energy of the period. After- 
wards I devoured every line of Fredegarius, that 
strange chronicle, written by order of Childebrand, 
the brother of Charles Martel, and found there addi- 
tional evidence that I was on the right track. I 
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examined^ too^ with the deepest interest the verses, 
sometimes rising to an excellence worthy of an earlier 
period, of the cotemporary Roman poet, Venantius 
Fortmiatus, who, daring his travels in Frankish 
Graul in the reign of Chilperic, described, in his various 
short poems, many events, which present very curi- 
ous pictures of the characteristics of the times ; and 
record several circimistances connected with person- 
ages respecting whom history is silent — ^which are of 
the g^atest interest to the student of that epoch. 

And I read with ahnost breathless interest '^ Les 
Martyrs," Chateaubriand's eloquent work; for it 
opened up to me many other fields of research ; and 
I was entranced by the graphic power with which he 
describes the terrible Franks. I recollected, too, 
Thierry's description of the electrical effect produced 
upon him by that work when at school ; and how the 
grand barbaric war-song of tiie heathen conquerors 
made such an impression upon his mind that he shouted 
it aloud whenever he found himself alone in the old 
vaulted school-room of the College of Blois. 

'' Fharamond ! Fharamond I we have struck with the sword ! 
We have hurled the two-bladed battle-axe — sweat ran over 
the brows of the warriors, and trickled down their arms — ^the 
eagles, and birds with yellow feet screamed with joy — ^the 
crows trod in the blood of the dead — an ocean flowed from 
wounds — ^the Virgins have been long weeping. ^ 

Fharamond ! Fharamond ! we have struck with the sword ! " 

I did not wonder that the Ossian-like chaunt deeply 
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impressed the young mind of Thierry with its savage 
grandeur^ and that he fancied he could hear the shout 
of the forty thousand barbarians^ and the pealing clang 
of their arms^ as the riders raised and lowered their 
white shields in cadenced accordance with the metre, 
striking their iron-clad chests with the blades of their 
jaTclins. 

And I pored over the vast collections of Duchesne 
and Dom Bouquet, and of Adrien of Valois ; and from 
many unexpected sources I was able to extract fresh 
evidence concerning the long-forgotten existence and 
actions of those tenants of the graves of Envermeu. 
And existing monuments of various kinds, to the ex- 
amination of which I had been led in the course of my 
researches, still farther confirmed the truth of sup- 
positions, at first merely lucky guesses, which had 
been suggested by my previous archaeological expe- 
rience. These researches, and the discovery of other 
testimony, and of other minute details by cotempo- 
rary writers, all curiously supporting and confirming 
each other, resulted in the collection of a vast mass 
of evidence, which I have since reduced to a re- 
gularly consecutive form, and moulded into the nar- 
rative that I am about to read to you ; for I will not 
trust myself to a viva voce recital, as there are many 
details to be narrated, the value and interest of which 
entirely depend upon their complete accuracy. 
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TowAEDS the middle of the fifth century, the 
north-western and central portions of Gaul exhibited 
a singular and strikbg contract with the southern 
provinces of that fine country, where the ancient name 
of Gaul was still preserved, and the inhabitants were 
still termed Komans; while, towards the north, the 
Frankish influence and population had become pre- 
dominant, and the name Francia, or France — ^that is, 
the country of the Francs — distinguished it from the 
more southern districts. The greater part of Aqui- 
taine, however, and even the city of Marseilles, formed 
actually a part of the Frankish kingdom, for both the 
Komans and Visigoths of that region had been reduced 
to partial subjection. 

But it was in the north-western portion of Gaul 
that the great nucleus of Teutonic power was con- 
centrated, and where the conquest was most com- 
plete and settled. In those extensive provinces, the 
Germanic conquerors, confusing the rights of sove- 
reignty with those of property, had appropriated vast 
tracts of the most fertile land to their own personal 
uses, cultivating them with great energy,^nd estab- 
lishing a system of considerable order, for their own 
profit; as is very curiously shown by the details of 
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several important capitularies. Thus, instead of dis- 
covering the Childeberts and Chilperics seated in the 
ancient imperial palaces of the great Gaulish cities, 
we find them travelling from one to another of the 
vast residences which they erected on their extensive 
farms. And when, with their retinues and retainers 
thej had consumed all the accumulated provisions of 
one such establishment, they proceeded to another ; 
and soon, to a third, fourth, or fifth. It was thus 
that they moved, in barbaric state, from Braine to 
Vitry, from Vitry to Compiegne, from Compiegne 
to Attigny, and from Attigny to Vermerie ; or to 
some other of these royal farms, each of which had 
its great rustic palace, and its far stretching districts 
of forest, preserved for the royal sport of hunting. 

It was in the great rustic halls of these inunense 
farms that the Frankish Kings held their court, in 
barbaric splendour and magnificence. The towns were 
not suited to the habits of these Germanic warriors, 
and were confided to the care of Counts, or local go- 
vernors, in whose offices originated the almost inde- 
pendent power long afterwards possessed by feudal 
Lords of the settled French monarchy. 

The towns, and their habits and associations, where 
Roman civilization was still to some extent pre- 
served, were irksome to these semi-barbaric chief- 
tains; and they were also iU-suited to the vast as- 
semblages which, at stated periods, such as the Field 
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of May^ and the great autumnal hunt, it was the cus- 
tom of the Frankish monarchs to gather about them. 

After the death of Clotaire L, the territory of the 
Franks, which, besides Gaul, included a large portion 
of Germany, was divided into four separate kingdoms, 
by his four sons. But Caribert dying, the three re- 
maining brothers made a new allotment, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the great Austrasian and 
Neustrian divisions, called by the Franks, Oster-rike 
and Neoster-rike, or the eastern and western king- 
doms, — ^and also of a third division, called the kingdom 
of Orleans, which included all the Burgundian tern-, 
tory, and the provinces towards the Mediterranean. 

Chilperic had Neustria, comprising central and 
western Guul and the Belgic districts to the cour 
fines of Batavia. Sigbert took Austrasia, comprising 
Auvergne and the north-east of Gaul and Germany, 
as far as the Saxon and Sclavonic frontiers ; while to 
Gonthram was assigned the kingdom of Orleans. The 
most curious feature of this allotment was the singular 
subdivision of the towns. Paris was divided into three 
shares ; and neither of the brothers could enter that 
city without the concurrence of both the others. 
Senlis and Marseilles, and other great cities, were simi- 
larly divided ; but generally only into two parts, the 
separately deputed governors of which did not fail 
to discovej endless cause of dispute, often terminating. 
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in bloodshed^ and invariably in the oppression and 
plunder of the inhabitants. 

Tranquillity was thus often interrupted, and wars 
were engendered between the brothers, which led to 
frequent marauding excursions into each other's do- 
minions, when Chilperic held one spring his Field of 
May, at his favourite palace of Braine. This residence 
was situated on the site of the present village of the 
same name, near the banks of a small clear river, a few 
leagues from Soissons, in the midst of a fertile country, 
and in the immediate vicinity of a noble forest. 

Here, the royal barbarian, in the pride of youth and 
strength and limitless power, held in rude pomp his 
regal state. Hunting, fishing, or swimming with his 
Frank Lords, or Leudes, as they were termed ; or se- 
lecting numerous mistresses from among the daughters 
of the Fiscalins; or espousing additional consorts, 
whenever it was his taste and supreme will to gratify 
the vanity of some favourite concubine, by adding her 
name to the list of royal wives, through the medium 
of the Frankish marriage ceremony of the ring and 
the denarius. 

But the young Frank was not without intellectual 
tastes, though they necessarily partook of the semi- 
barbarism of his day. His father, Clotaire, had caused 
him to be educated in many of the accomplishments of 
the age, which still lingered among the churchmen, 
and the Gallo-Bomans of the south. And the young 
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prince affected^ when a brief intermission in his reck- 
less pleasures gave him a momentary period of leisure, 
to write Latin verses ; in which, however, the com- 
monest rules of metre were seldom observed, but which 
nevertheless met with ready commendation from the 
ignorant Frankish Leudes, many of whom applauded, 
in order to appear to understand Latin, of which they 
knew not a single word. But they also met with the 
approval of the Italian poet, Yenantius, a visitor at 
his court, who recorded his subservient praise in such 
lines as, 

Admirande mihi nimium rex, cujus opime 
Frsslia robur agit, carmina liber polit 

And then he was a patron of architecture, and had 
enriched some of the towns with new churches, in 
that singular taste which blends so picturesquely the 
Byzantine and barbaresque styles, but of which un- 
fortunately there are so few remains. He also pre- 
tended to be a theologian, and contested several 
abstruse points of doctrine with Gregory of Tours, 
and Prsetextatus of Bouen, with more boldness than 
orthodoxy. He had also converted sundry Jews, partly 
by his arguments, and partly by promises of royal 
favour. And, in addition to all this, he undertook a 
modification of the Boman alphabet, to render its 
letters more applicable to the correct notation of the 
sounds of the Frankish tongue. In short, Chilperic 
was a singular combination of barbaric instincts and 
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headstrong passions, with the crude forms of polish 
and learning which he had acquired from instructors 
not many degrees more civilized than himself; for 
in the west, the remains of Roman elegance and re- 
finement were already strangely mingled with barbaric 
habits and customs. 

The principal portion of the palace of Braine con- 
sisted of an immense quadrangular building, enclosing 
a court or open space of great extent surrounded by 
porticoes, or rather colonnades, as we should term them. 
These colonnades were frequently formed of wood, 
often highly polished, and enriched with curious carv- 
ing, and were decorated with statuary by cotemporary 
artists, who wrought in the careful and minutely fin- 
ished style of the day ; and of course with all its un- 
natural rigidity. Mingled with these native produc- 
tions were matchless works of art torn from the mag* 
nificent palaces erected in various parts of Gaul in the 
great days of Bome; which, after the successive 
ravages of Goths, Vandals, and Franks, were fast 
crumbling into decay, Venantius alludes to the style 
of the royal residences of the Franks in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

^thera mole sua tabulata palatia pulsant. .. 

Singula silva favens sedificayit opus. 
Altior innititur, quadrataque porticus ambit, 

Et sculpturata lucit in arte faber. 

On the chief external fa9ade of the palace was a 
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grand entrance for state visitors, and a lesser one for 
dependents. And there was a vast enclosure on the 
left wing, reaching down to the river, to which the 
private apartments of the royal household opened, into 
gardens decorated with statuary and fountains, in bar- 
baresque profusion. 

Near to the main building were a number of others, 
many of them of vast extent, in which the officers of 
the palace, whether of Frankish or Koman origin, 
resided, as also a portion of the Leudes and chiefs who 
attended the great gathering of the field of May. 
There were also enormous ranges of stabling, over 
which the mariskalhy or master of the stables, pre- 
sided ; and there were many groups of inferior houses, 
in which permanent retainers, consisting of whole fa- 
milies, were lodged, who exercised different trades and 
callings ministering to the royal wants and splendour ; 
such as goldsmiths, armourers, tanners, weavers, em- 
broiderers, and spinners of flax and wool. Many of 
the best skilled artizans were of Koman descent; 
frequently persons who had been seized in marauding 
expeditions, and carried into slavery ; many of them 
being of senatorial families, too happy to escape death, 
or worse, in the quiet but drudging exercise of some 
art, ori^nally learnt as an idle accomplishment. 



One brilliant morning in early May a bright sun 
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ehed its cheering splendour upon the yoimg foliage 
of the great forest of Soissons, and over the rich 
meadows of Braine, abeady enamelled with early 
flowers ; and its rays sparkled in dazzling scintillations 
on the clear wavelets of the little river, whose surface 
was just stirred by a light fresh spring breeze — ^for na- 
ture, in the first days of spring, was as fair and lovely 
during that dark age of rapine and general anarchy, as 
in times blessed with sweet peace and cultivated repose. 

The great palace of Braine formed a beautiful object 
in the clear morning light of that favoured climate ; 
and the thousand detailsof its barbaresque architecture 
were seen to the greatest advantage as their bronze \ 

pinnacles and gilded roofs glittered in the sun-rays. 

A richly habited throng rapidly filled the vast court 
of the palace as they dispersed from the pleasures of 
a luxurious, solid, and copious breakfast; and the 
Frankish and Latin tongues might be heard mingling 
in cheerful discourse on every side. 

In the midst, in a space that was ever respectfully 
left open as he approached, walked the youthful king, 
accompanied by a select group of the favourites of the 
moment ; young Leudes, celebrated for their daring or 
skill, either in war, in hunting, or the pursuit of plea- 
sure. He wore a rich but light tunic, leaving his Her- 
culean arms and legs bare, except at the ankles, which 
were clothed with a kind of Gaulish sandal or caliga, 
similar to that which conferred a surname upon the 
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emperor Caligula. He carried a light hunting spear 
in his hand, and neither chaplet nor coronet confined 
the long waving hair that descended nearly to his 
waist, its length being an all-«uffi<nent emblem of 
Frankish royalty, for the chevelure of the princes of 
the race of Merov^e was sacred, and knew not the pro- 
fanation of shears or scissors. As he trod that rich 
mosaic pavement, with the elastic tread of youth, 
and glanced with fearless and open eye hither, or 
thither, towards those who addressed him, with a 
frank and winning smile, none would have guessed 
how fearful was the weight of crime that already 
darkened the record of his young career. 

Among the short tunics, and the bright plates of the 
partial armour of the military chieftains, from aU parts 
of the kingdom of Neustria, who filled the colonnades 
and great part of the open space of the quadrangle, 
might be seen the flowing and magnificent robes of 
eminent prelates ; whose presence had then become 
essential in the state pageant of the field of May, 
as well as in more serious governmental business. 
They had, indeed, made use of their ascendancy over 
the superstitions of the newly converted Franks with 
such good effect, that they already took the leading 
part in political discussions as well as theological 
matters ; and having astutely managed that the state 
business should be conducted in the Latin tongue, the 
Frankish warriors gradually withdrew in disgust from 
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debates which they did not understand ; contenting 
themselves with their old pre-eminence in the warlike 
inroads upon neighbouring states, which were still 
sufficiently jfrequent, and sufficiently rich in plunder 
to satisfy their barbaric energy and greedy love of 
wealth. Among the prelates then present might be 
seen the Bishop of Tours, Gregorius, — and Praetex- 
tatus. Bishop of Eouen, and Berthramn, Bishop of 
Bourdeaux, with several others, and a crowd of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries of lower rank. Gregory might be 
said to represent the active, intelligent, literary priest ; 
for he kept an elaborate record of the times ; which, 
though written with clear-sighted good sense, was yet 
deeply imbued with the superstitious bigotry of the 
period. He was foremost in all public discussions on 
ecclesiastical affairs, and was the only one who ven- 
tured to dispute, deny, or oppose the heretical doctrines 
and innovations which Chilperic, as an exciting delasse- 
menty sought to impose upon the Gallic church. Prae- 
textatus represented the simple-minded priest, seeking 
to soften the harsh barbarism of the age through the 
influence of that form of Christianity which he espe- 
cially defined to himself; having at the same time a 
keen eye, in a quiet unobtrusive mode, to the good 
things of this world, in the way of personal preferment 
and advantage. Berthramn, on the other hand, was 
the courtly prelate, loving above all things splendour 
and display. He was connected by blood with the 
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princes of the Merovingian race^ and had turned his 
position to good account, by obtaining, in addi- 
tion to his valuable ecclesiastical preferments, ex- 
tensive grants of rich land and other property, of 
which the Grallo-Soman owners had been despoiled 
during tiie fraternal disputes which followed the 
death of Caribert He appeared at Braine, on tiie 
present occasion, with a retinue almost regal in its 
splendour, and in his train were several mistresses, 
celebrated as the greatest beauties of their time. 

Among the personages tiien present in the pa- 
latial court might have been observed the Roman, 
Lupus, whose superior military knowledge had been 
fully appreciated by Chilperic, who had created him 
Count, or Governor of Champagne. He walked with 
a group of other chiefs, also of Roman descent, whose 
soft Latin, as tiiey spoke, contrasted agreeably with 
the guttuifal energy of the language spoken by tiie 
neighbouring groups of Franks. 

Then tiiere was Leudaste, Count of Tours, tiie son 
of tiie Gallic peasant, Leucadius, who, from being a 
scullion in the royal kitchen, which he deserted on 
account of the volumes of wood-smoke which injured 
his eyes, had risen to high favour with Chilperic in con- 
sequence of his reckless audacity ; notwithstanding a 
persevering opposition to his promotion by tiie Bishop 
Gregory, who detested the wily treachery of his cha- 
racter. Then tiiere was the Austrasian emissary, Gon- 
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thram, sumamed Bose^ for his cunnings and generally 
known as Gonthram-Bose; and Markulf, Marishalk of 
the royal horses^ an Herculean Franks who rolled his 
huge form along in the glittering crowd, evidently 
vain of his gigantic frame, and the rich habiliments 
denoting his office, in which he was clothed. 

But more remarkable than all was a tall and stately 
female figure, whose long flowing robes were heavy 
with embroidery, and with the superadded pearls that 
glistened with their milky light among the massive 
gold work. She was in the flower of womanhood, 
and the warmly tinted and rather olive complexion of 
her face and neck, and finely formed arms, exhibited 
a soft and downy smoothness, which, while it charmed 
the admirer of female beauty, reminded him invo- 
luntarily of the velvet smoothness of the soft skinned 
panther; and there was a certain undulation in her 
stately step that favoured the illusion, and* something 
in the cold glance of her pale grey eye, notwithstand- 
ing its clearness and brilliancy, that confirmed it. 
Yet, she was almost faultlessly beautiful ; and in that 
rare and high degree which becomes a goddess, or a 
queen ; a style quite distinct from the mere pretti- 
ness that is the general characteristic of an inferior 
order of female beauty. 

It was Fredegonda, the favourite wife of Chilperic, 
the real queen of Neustria, before whose influence 
that of other wives and mistresses sank too deeply into 
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the shade even to excite a passing feeling of jealousy, 
in that age of general incontinence. She was fol- 
lowed by a group of richly attired female attendants, 
and received with evident though supercilious plea- 
sure, the encomiums that were lavished upon her 
truly regal charms, as she swept past towards a low 
arched doorway which led to the palace gardens, and 
the banks of the river. 

Fredegonda had paved her way to supreme influ- 
ence in the court of Chilperic, by a series of the 
most daring crimes ; which perhaps, to her strong, un- 
tamed, and unscrupulous nature had appeared little 
more than the crushing of a spider which profaned her 
tapestry with his encroaching web, — or the destruction 
of a worm that unconsciously crawled in her path. 
She had, by a treacherous stratagem, induced Chil- 
peric to disgrace and dismiss his wife Andowera, whose 
waiting-mftid she had been, though at the same time 
a secret concubine of the king. And when Chil- 
peric, in emulation of the ambition of his brother Sig- 
bert, who had married Brunehilda, the daughter of 
Athanagild, king of the Goths of Spain, had in turn 
applied to that sovereign for a wife, and had married 
his remaining daughter, Galiswentha — Fredegonda, 
feeling that the new influence cast her somewhat in 
the shade, especially with the Gallic nobles, who paid 
much respect to the royal descent of the new queen, 
succeeded in inducing the king, by a succession of 
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well laid schemes^ to consent to the murder of that 
unfortunate princess. Tlie circumstances of the mur- 
der were so little disguised, that Chilperic was com- 
pelled to submit to an open trial, at the suit of his 
brother Sigbert, King of Austrasia, whose wife, 
Brunehilda, was furious at the murder of her sister, 

Chilperic openly acknowledged on the trial, that 
the murder had been committed by his orders, de- 
claring himself ready to pay any pecuniary fine which 
the ecclesiastical and FranHsh law might enforce, as 
compensation for the homicide. 

Those laws claimed from 15 to 30 sols for the murder 
of a domestic, a hundred for that of a Koman land- 
owner, and double that sum for a Frankish proprietor. 
The fine was very much increased for a Churchman, 
and trebled for a retainer of the Sovereign. All these, 
however, were penalties which did not apply to the 
murder of a crowned queen, the daughter of aking; and 
Sigbert claimed that all the rich towns which Chilperic 
had settled as a dowry upon his royal bride at the time 
of her marriage, should be transferred to Brunehilda, 
in compensation for the death of her sister. To 
this arrangement Chilperic cheerfully consented, for 
he thought any terms easy which restored Frede- 
gonda to her lost position, and freed him for a time 
from the machinations which any opposition to her 
views was sure to engender. It was by such means 
that Fredegonda had triumphed over all opposition. 
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and now enjoyed undisputed supremacy in the Neus- 
trian court. 

As the king passed out of the quadrangle towards 
the houses and shops of the Fiscalins, the Bishop 
Berthramn was seen to follow Fredegonda to the 
gardens, and the greater part of the crowd of chief- 
tains and courtiers gradually dispersed in different 
directions, to hunt, to shoot with the bow, to ride, to 
swim, or to join in races or other games, as no serious 
business was appointed for that day. 



The king strolled forth among the labyrinth of lesser 
buildings, nearly adjoining the external limits of the 
palace, accompanied only by two young Frankish 
Leudes ; and as he approached the open fronts of the 
houses where armourers and other handy-craftsmen 
were at work, he suddenly drew his companions behind 
the trunk of some trees, that formed a kind of avenue, 
in order to observe unnoticed the movements of a 
youth who was leaning against an opening in the 
front of one of the nearest houses, in which a num- 
ber of women and girls were busily employed upon 
various kinds of embroidery. 

It was the young Merantius, the only son of a 
noble Roman family, long settled at Envermeu, and 
who, having sided with the Francs in their first inva- 
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sions^ had succeeded in preserving their lands ; and, 
by frequent intermarriages with the barbarians had 
become Frank, in all but name and a kind of here- 
ditary civilization. During the confusion, however, 
which ensued on the death of Caribert, their Eoman 
name had been sufficient warrant to marauding par- 
ties, especially to the heathen bands who had been 
invited by Chilperic from beyond the Bhine, to plim- 
der their home and lay waste their property. The 
elders of the family had been slain in attempting to 
defend their possessions, and Merantius, and a young 
girl named Marcella, who had been his betrothed, 
were carried away as slaves. 

They had been purchased of the heathen marauders 
by the master of the Fiscalins, at the royal farm of 
Braine, as being skilled in useful arts ; Merantius in 
the construction of Boman weapons, and Marcella in 
embroidery, of which she knew many of the tradi- 
tional designs that had decorated Greek and Boman 
tissues for ages; especially the key pattern, as it is 
termed, and the ^^honeysuckle," both of which 
greatly delighted the Francs, and are often found 
introduced among their own rude ornaments. 

These talents had secured the young slaves imme- 
diate promotion in their new condition ; and Meran- 
tius now occupied the honourable post of chief of lie 
royal armourers at Braine, while Marcella was ap- 
pointed to superintend the lace-makers and embroid- 
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erers ; a position which brought her in frequent con- 
tact with Fredegonda, who had conceived a kind of 
patronising affection for her. 

At the present moment she was designing, with a 
sharp stylus, upon the smooth surface of a waxed 
tablet, a new ornament for a rich bordering, at which 
several young girls were busily engaged. As she 
looked downward at the pattern she was tracing, her 
long dark eye-lashes cast a soft shade upon the rich 
bloom of her cheek ; her head was gracefully inclined 
to one side, in an attitude of thought, and, with one 
knee resting, to steady herself, upon a carved settle, 
she formed a very beautiful object ; full of the match- 
less grace that always belongs to youth, but of an 
exquisitely delicate kind that was exclusively her 
own. 

Chilperic had never seen her before ; she had in- 
stinctively avoided his presence whenever he made 
his rounds among the Fiscalins and their workshops ; 
which he did rather frequently, in order to note which 
of their fair daughters or blooming wives he might 
add to the list of the royal mistresses. On the pre- 
sent occasion she had been less cautious; thinking 
him fully engaged in the palace, with the Priests and 
Leudes, especially as an ambassador was expected that 
day from the Emperor of Constantinople, an event 
which engaged the entire attention of all the chief 
officers then present at Braine. 
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As her lover, Merantius, conversed with her in 
a low voice through the aperture that served as a 
window to the room of the embroiderers, she little 
dreamed that the glance of the royal libertine had been 
long fixed upon her from behind the clump of trees, 
towards the small fresh green leaves of which she 
had been raising her eyes occasionally, with an admir- 
ing look, as deeming them among the fairest signs of 
the beautiful spring. 

At last, the king advanced from his partial conceal- 
ment, and addressing Merantius, whom he knew, 
ordered him to see that the shops of the armourers 
were in order, as he was about to visit them. The 
young Franco-Koman bit his lip as he unwillingly 
retired ; and the king, turning to Marcella, who had 
already slunk back among the girls at the embroidery 
frames, addressed to her some compliments upon her 
beauty, which she affected not to hear, and endea- 
voured to conceal herself behind a group of her work- 
women. 

" Ah, ah ! " cried the king, laughing, " it is useless ! 
— ^the lily cannot hide itself among daisies; come, come, 
don't be afraid, a cat and a pretty girl may look at 
a king. Come forward, my pretty one, come." And 
Marcella tremblingly advanced to the front of the 
room. 

" Do not be frightened, my pretty little Roman," 
continued Chilperic, noticing the classical outline of 
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feature that at once marked her race^ and formed a 
style of beauty of which the burly Frank was a great 
amateur ; " do not be afraid^ my little off-shoot of the 
CaBsars — do not tremble." 

" Tremble I why should I tremble ? is not the king 
the protector of aQ his subjects, and am I not there- 
fore safe in his presence?" replied Marcella. 

The king laughed, and stepping to a great bush of 
hawthorn that grew near, covered with its spring 
blossoms like a mantle of white, cut off a small spray 
with a blow of a short hunting-knife which he wore 
at his girdle, and tossing it to her said : — 

^^ Its odour is not so sweet as your breath, my tre- 
mulous little beauty, nor its blossoms so fair as your 
brow ; but braid it among those black tresses — ^it will 
become that little Koman head ; I shall admire it as I 
return." And he passed on with his two companions. 

Marcella was rather carefully attired : she wore a 
pair of delicately wrought gold earrings, and at her 
girdle was suspended a richly embroidered purse, the 
fastenings of which were formed of interlacing dra- 
gons, curiously encrusted with tesserae of glass, which 
were blue on one, and on the other, crimson, pro- 
ducing a remarkably rich and pleasing effect of in- 
tricate ornamentation : it was a present from Meran- 
tius, on his recent appointment. The wreath of 
hawthorn blossoms would have formed a very pleas- 
ing addition to her costume ; but, after inhaling the ^ 
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fiagrance of the flowers for a moment^ and admiring, 
their beauty and profusion, she threw it out of the 
window, to the great amazement of many of the 
maidens at the embroidery frames. She then pro- 
ceeded with her design; after having drawn over 
part of the window a piece of coarse dark canvas, 
behind which she seated herself to pursue her task. 

As the king returned, he looked anxiously towards 
the house of the embroiderers, and was rather discon- 
certed when he perceived the rude curtain, which 
greatly impeded the view into the interior ; and still 
more so, when he noticed the branch of hawthorn 
lying on the turf opposite the window. A dark scowl 
spread over his features, and stepping rapidly to the 
opening, he dashed back the coarse drapery, and his 
anger was about to vent itself in ftuious words, for 
he was not accustomed to be thwarted, even in the 
merest trifle — ^but as his glance met hers, and he saw 
that her beautiful eyes were swinmiing in tears, he 
felt their imploring look of agony reach his heart — 
and a feeling of sudden generosity, which was one 
of tiie characteristics of his wayward, headstrong na- 
ture, overcame his anger. 

"By St. Hilary! and the blessed St. Martin of 
Tours!" he exclaimed, ** those are the eyes and the 
look of a saint — ay, and of one of the fairest in the 
calendar. Thou hast no more to fear from me, girl, 
though I know thy secret ; and if thou wilt be at this 
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spot to-morrow, at this time to-morrow," he said, 
very gravely, ** I will give thee a talisman — a sacred 
amulet — ^that will preserve thee from all earthly mis- 
fortunes, — even the lust of a wicked king." And he 
let fall the curtain, and walked rapidly away; and 
the young Leudes, who accompanied him, doubted 
whether, as good courtiers, they ought to laugh or 
look grave; and they decided upon looking grave, 
and passed out of sight. 

Marcella dried the tears that had been falling thick 
and fast, but was for a time lost in thought ; when 
one of her companions, to check her seemingly sor- 
rowful reflections, reminded her that she had not fed 
** her little pets." And she dashed away a last tear of 
vexation, and, reaching an elegantly shaped glass am- 
pulla from a shelf, placed it sidewise towards the sUl 
of the window, and three small white mice ran out ; 
and when she had wiped the mist from the vessel, and 
placed in it a few grains of wheat, she held it towards 
the little creatures, and they returned into it as to 
their home ; and, watching their playful antics over 
the delicious meal, she forgot her grief, and her fears. 
They had been her pets in her Boman home, and she 
had carried them with her into slavery with a fond 
childish affection. They were now the only relics 
of her former condition, and of the kindness of her 
benefactors ; and her affection for them was respected 
by all who knew her, among the Fiscalins of the pa- 
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lace ; and many pretty simple anecdotes were told of 
the white mice of Marcella. 

In the afternoon, the whole world of Braine was 
occupied with the reception of the Byzantine ambas- 
sador. His train was headed by musicians who blew 
loud blasts upon the glittering tuba ; the mouth of each 
instrument being wrought into forms resembling the 
heads of terrific monsters. The whole procession was, 
in short, truly oriental in its magnificence, and the 
presents laid at the feet of the Frankish King were 
unexpectedly magnificent. There were vases, of the 
precious metals, more precious still from their intri- 
cate workmanship ; and there was a casket of coins of 
gold, of unheard-of size, each piece being of a pound 
weight; and Chilperic, unwilling to appear surprised 
at these imperial splendours, had caused the gigantic 
triple-locked coffer, that contained the rarest trea- 
sures of his father Clotaire, to be opened ; and vases 
and bowls of gold were produced, so profusely em- 
bossed with gems, that the Oriental diplomatist was, 
or affected to be, struck with amazement. And then 
had come the feasting, and revelry, which lasted till 
late in the night ; ending in wild shouts and pealing 
laughter, that shook the wooden rafters of the great 
halls. Thousands of voices were heard mingling in 
a general din ; and the echoes of the boisterous revel 
were borne by the night wind far over the country, 
even into the deep solitudes of the forest. And many 
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a Frankish Leude was carried senseless to his couch ; 
and^ at last^ ail was still in the great rustic palace. In 
its great court-yards^ its endless porticoes^ and its vast 
ranges of out-buildings — ^all was silence ; the more 
impressive from its contrast with the hurly-burly that 
so lately disturbed the solemn holiness of night in 
the banqueting halls of the Frankish warriors; — ^how 
beautiful seemed the succeeding stillness I 

But there were two among the temporary popula- 
tion of Braine who neither slept the heavy sleep of 
intoxication, nor the deep sweet slumber earned by 
toil ; but iohaled the sweet perfumes of the soft, still 
night, and felt its — 

" Presence, and its spell of might, 
Stoop o'er them from above; 
The calm majestic presence of the night. 
As of the one we love." 
Beautijful night ! — season of sweet repose — of bahny 
sleep ! — The ancients carved the image of sleep only 
in black marble, as belonging to the night, and in the 
form of a beautiful boy, as it is in youth only that the 
deep dreamless sleep of perfect rest is known. 

Marcella and Merantius were both in the young 
spring of life, when, sleeping or waking, all impressions 
of rest or action are most keen and perfect ; and they 
felt, instinctively (without thought)^ the beauty of the 
hour, as they listened to the low murmur of the rip- 
pling river, and the softly whispered music of their 
own young voices. When lovers speak, each word is 
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music ; and the melody, how very, very sweet ; though 
sweet to them alone. To stranger ears, those evanes- 
cent sounds lose all their cadenced metre — ^the luscious 
melody fails to define itself, and the deep inner mean- 
ing of the half-murmured words is but a vague blank 
sound. But to the two hearts, placed *^ en rapporV^ 
by love, the solemn beauty of that heavenly music, and 
the thrilling meaning of the half-spoken words, are 
understood in spirit y ahnost before their sounds have 
reached the slower senses. 

So murmured to each other Merantius and Mar- 
cella, low, gentle words, that were the heart's holiest, 
deepest poetry to them, while tamest prose to all the 
world beside. The simple words were all the sweeter 
for being intelligible to them alone — ^they had the 
charm of the lover's mysterious letter written in 
cipher, which is but a senseless scrawl to those un- 
furnished with the key ; but to the eyes of one^ and 
only one, a page teeming with deep meaning and 
with love. 

They spoke of their childhood, passed together, and 
of its innocent pleasures, and of the thousand unim- 
portant things of conmion daily life — ^but then those 
things had happened in a succession of bright days 
all filled with that living sunshine of youth, that even 
sorrow could scarcely overcloud for a single moment 
— till that dreadful day, when the Thuringian bands 
made the hearth desolate, roimd which they used to 
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play. And Marcella smiled sadly as she recollected 
that the only treasure she had sought to save from the 
wreck of that happy home^ had been her tiny pets, 
the three white mice, which she would not leave be- 
hind ; and she remembered how the great, rude war- 
riors, who had carried her into slavery, had smiled a 
gruff, good-humoured smile at their little prisoner, 
who seemed to treasure her three white mice more 
than they did their captured gold. 

In the sweet, low music of that dialogue of lovers, 
there had been a pervading tinge of slight melancholy, 
which neither could control ; and yet, the cause of 
which neither would question. But, as they were 
about to part, Merantius paused, and, at last spoke, 
with a slight tremour in his voice, of the king ; and, 
after a moment's hesitation, she told him all — ^and 
the shade of jealousy which had prompted him to 
speak on that subject passed away; for he knew that, 
however turbulent and lawless were the passions of 
the Frankish conquerors of Gaul, that their word, once 
given, was never broken. They both felt happy, too, 
in the conviction, that they had now no thought con- 
cealed from each other, — and renewed more cheerfully 
their walk by the stream ; forgetful of the hour ; and 
murmuring again the brief sweet words that lovers 
love to speak and hear. And the moon had set, and 
the deeper darkness that precedes the dawn had set 
in, before they separated. 
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Their meeting and separation had not been unob- 
served. Markulf, the mareschal of the stables^ who 
owed his appointment to the sagacity and minute 
faithfulness with which he reported to Fredegonda 
many of the most secret doings at Braine> might have 
been seen rolling his huge form behind the shadow of 
each nearest tree^ as the lovers wandered that night 
by the river's bank. 

The next day, Chilperic was at the house of the 
embroideresses, as he had promised; and Marcella 
trembled as she saw him approach, and heard his 
heavy tread, and the clang of the arms which he 
wore, in preparation for the military games which were 
to do honour to the presence of the Byzantine ambas- 
sador ; and which were, moreover, to inaugurate at 
the same time the military proceedings of the " Field 
of May," which the Neustrian Leudes had assembled 
to celebrate. She dared not look up, as the king 
approached the unglazed window and struck back 
the canvas curtain with his light mace of bronze; 
but remained motionless, her eyes fixed upon the folds 
of a piece of rich embroidery, to which she was attach- 
ing some drilled pearls. 

*^ Marcella," said the Kling, calling to her in a soft 
voice, very different to the usual loud and insolent 
tone in which he addressed all inferiors — ^but she 
dared not answer, though the command was so gentle, 
until it was repeated ; and then, without raising her 
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eyes, she laid down her work, and advanced to the 
window. 

" Come, forth, pretty maid," said the kmg, as she 
approached; **come forth: I would speak to thee 
alone." And Marcella tremblingly obeyed, and, leav- 
ing the room of the embroideresses by a narrow pass- 
age, found herself alone with the king, who beckoned 
her to where he stood on the green-sward, at some 
little distance from the beaten path that ran in front 
of that portion of the dwellings of the Fiscalins. 

*^ Tremble not, my silly fawn ; hast thou not the 
word of a Frankish King, that no harm shall come to 
thee ? and knowest thou not that the pledged word of 
a Frank has already passed into a proverb for its truth? 
Know you not that * franchise^ is of the Franks?" 
and as he spoke, he took her small hand, with grave 
respect, yet not without noting, with curious and 
approving glance, its whiteness and dimpled softness, 
and led her to the group of hawthorn trees. And then, 
releasing her, he took from a richly embroidered pouch, 
which he wore at his girdle, a small spherical amulet, 
held within a circlet of gold, which was attached to a 
slender chain of bronze, and suspended it round her 
neck. 

Taking up the amulet, as it hung upon her breast, 
he called her attention to the inscription, saying, 
^* Though thou art Koman in race, thou canst speak 
our language, — ^read these lines." 
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And she read, ^* The virtues of the Talisman are 
known to the spirits, who can command the things of 
fate." 

'* Well read,'* said the king ; " I perceive that thou 
knowest the new characters, which I have caused to 
be taught to my Fiscalins, as well as in the schools, 
your Koman alphabeta being insufficient for the accu- 
rate transcription of our noble tongue. While thou 
wearest that amulet," continued the king, ^^ and hast 
faith to call upon the saints, no harm can come to 
thee. And I desire thee, moreover, to show it to the 
guards at the entrance of the arena of the games this 
noon, with some of thy chosen companions here, and 
thou wilt have, with the other maidens, fair places as- 
signed to thee, to witness the combats— combats of 
skill — ^not of bloodshedding," continued the king, as 
he observed the young girl shudder ; " not such as 
thy Koman sires delighted in." And, after having 
made her promise to be there, he passed hastUy 
away towards a group of young Leudes, who were 
waiting for him at the nearest entrance of the great 
quadrangle of the palace. 



Some hours afterwards, in one of the spacious 
openings, or clearings, in the forest, at no great dis- 
tance from the palace, groups of leaders and soldiers 
might have been seen assembling ; accompanied by 
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bands of workmen, bearing planks, axes, and other 
materials and implements for the constniction of a 
temporary arena. 

At one end of the clearing stood Chilperic, in front 
of a group of Leudes, and Counts and Prelates ; 
among whom was a conspicuous figure arrayed in rich 
oriental robes, flowing to the ground, which eclipsed 
even those of the dignitaries of the Frankish church — 
it was the Byzantine ambassador. 

" What shall be the length of the arena?'' said a 
burly Fiscalin, the master of the masons, addressing 
the king, as he held in his huge hand a rule and 
plummet, as emblems of his crafL 

** The length of the king's arm and axe," replied 
Chilperic, stretching forth his muscular arm and hand, 
in which he held a double-edged axe of massive pro- 
portions ; ^^ as far as this can reach," he continued, 
stretching it out to its full length, and turning to the 
Byzantine envoy, to whom he said, enquiriogly, " will 
not that be suflicient?" 

The effeminate Greek placed his white and ring- 
covered hand upon his heart, or rather upon his robes, 
aU rough with jewels, and bowed with a well-trained 
courtier's smile, for he knew not what to say, and 
there is much wisdom in silence when we do not 
know the right word of the enigma. And Chilperic, 
smiling to a group of young Leudes who stood near, 
advanced a single pace, and swinging the battle-axe 
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twice round his head^ it flew from his hand^ and with 
a gleam of light darting from its polished blade^ 
clove the air like a monstrous arrow, — and striking the 
trunk of a majestic tree at the farthest extremity of 
the open space, half buried its blade in the green 
wood, and the massive handle quivered with the shock, 
like an elastic reed. 

Then rose a loud shout from the Frankish soldiers, 
and the Byzantine bowed again, remarking that, if such 
were the length of the king's arm, he trusted that a 
kind Providence had made the legs of his enemies in 
corresponding proportion — even as the flight of the 
swallow ought to be fleeter than that of the arrow. 
And the prelates bowed approbation of the moral, 
and Chilperic smiled a grim smile at the attempted 
wit of the wily Greek. 

A thousand axes and a thousand pair of arms made 
short work of the arena ; and there were no harassing 
delays, for both actors and spectators were anxious 
for the games, and for a long day of pleasure. 

But if days are brief, pleasures are still briiefer, and 
the combats, and javelin matches, and hurlings, and 
races, both equestrian and pedestiian,and trials of skill 
with the arrow and bow, seemed very quickly over. 
And prizes were bestowed, and some hearts beat with 
triumph, and others burned with envy and defeat ; but 
all was soon forgotten in the luxury, excellence, and 
intoxication of the banquet that followed. 
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Queen Fredegonda^ who was absent from that ban- 
quetj found more than one ready to inform her how 
the king had bestowed an amulet upon the Koman 
maid,Marcella; and during the contests she had herself 
seen his eye wander, for approbation after each of his 
feats of skiU or strength, towards the seats of the arena 
where Marcella and her companions had been placed 
by his orders. 

It is true she had seen no responsive glance on the 
part of Marcella, she had yet at once determined to re- 
move her to another part of the buildings of the palace- 
farm, most distant in situation from that which she 
at present occupied ; and the determinations of Frede- 
gonda were swift and unerring in the accomplishment ; 
for the means she employed were unfettered by any 
scruples. She was, however, not gratuitously cruel ; 
it was only when her power and influence, or her 
passions, were opposed or thwarted, that her spring 
was as deadly as it was sudden, and, like that of the 
panther, pitiless as well as stealthy. But she had 
little to fear from Marcella, and moreover favoured 
her for her skill in arts that ministered to her own 
splendour. Therefore, although her removal had been 
effected with that secrecy and suddenness which 
marked all the actions of the queen, the yoimg girl 
had nevertheless been kindly treated ; the only re- 
strictions imposed being that she should not attempt 
any communication with the king nor with Meran- 
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tius ; from the last of which she entreated in vain to 
be released. 



That night, and many subsequent nights, the young 
Soman sought the solitary bank of the river without 
finding Marcella; and at the work-room of the em- 
broideresses none knew the cause of her absence, and 
did not expect her back soon, as the ampulla^ with 
her pets, the white mice, had disappeared along with 
her. Merantius, with full confidence in the love of 
Marcella, yet could not suppress dark and terrible 
forebodings ; he knew the admiration of the king, and 
though he had faith in his "frank" word, yet feared 
his ungovernable and untamed passions. Tortured by 
such feelings, the increasing intensity of which at last 
left him no repose, he determined to throw himself at 
the feet of Fredegonda, and denounce the passion of 
Chilperic, and the flight, or concealment of Marcella. 

As chief of the armourers and metal workers, he 
found little difficulty in gaining admittance to the 
apartments of the queen, from which he met Ber- 
thramn. Bishop of Bordeaux, retiring as he entered. 
The young Eoman was received with a smile; and 
thus encouraged, he at once narrated his suspicions 
and fears, without once raising his glance towards the 
pale but dazzling gray eyes that were fixed upon him. 
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When, after pausing some time for a reply, lie ven- 
tured to look up, the queen burst into an uncontroll- 
able fit of laughter, — ^and her white teeth glistened, 
and her olive cheek was tinged with a ruddy flush, 
that added greatly to her beauty ; yet, it was a beauty 
which in the eyes of Merantius had something ter- 
rible in its aspect ; and, as he still awaited a repfy, he 
involuntarily turned aside, looking down towards the 
embroidered point of his sandal. 

** Come, come," said Fredegonda ; " it seems our 
smile is as terrible as our frown ; but it need not be. 
Thou canst not see this girl again for awhile : thou 
art full young to marry, and I promise that thou shalt 
meet her again in proper season. Nay, no thanks — ^no 
— ^nor reply. And now," continued the queen, smiling 
very graciously, " I have long sought to bestow some 
preferment on thee. He has a head and shoulders 
worthy to belong to a Frank, instead of a degenerate 
Boman !" said the queen, turning to one of her maids. 
** Come, youth, say what shall thy office be,— scribe 
of our private accounts ? I understand thou art no 
mean caligrapher, and canst paint great letters with 
the skill of a limner of books." 

Merantius interrupted her, declaring that he had no 
vocation for writing, though, indeed, he had learnt it, 
as all Romans did ; but that he longed to bestride a 
horse, as he had done when a boy ; and if, instead of 
his present occupation, the queen would appoint him 
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mareschal of her stables, and confide to him the care 
of her horses, he would serve her faithfully, under 
promise that Marcella, his betrothed, should be re- 
stored to him. 

" Come, come," replied the queen, smiling again ; 
" no conditions, my proud young Roman ; you cannot 
treat from * crown to crown.' So, trust my word ; 
and, as to the appointment, why, thou shalt have it: 
but what sayest thou to the huge Markulf, who must 
be displaced to make room for thee ? Hast thou no 
fears that he may seek some vengeance?" 

Merantius smiled disdainfully ; and the queen, de- 
scending from the raised dais, where she had been 
seated, advanced towards the young Merantius, and 
patting his cheek with the tips of her fingers — soft as 
the panther's paw when in playfiil mood the claws 
are drawn in — said, " Brave ? — well, so much the 
better ; we may use thy courage some day, but not 
in contest with Markulf; he shall have another 
charge : thou shalt not waste thy young strength in 
a useless conflict with our faithful giant." 



And the days rolled on at Braine, and Merantius 
entered upon his new duties ; and, as he exercised the 
queen's horses, bounding through the green avenues 
of the forest, would have renewed all the pleasure 
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he SO well recollected when bestriding his favourite 
horse as a boy, but that every moment was embittered 
by the absence of Marcella, of whom, however, the 
queen, kindly and playfully, gave him occasional news. 
Yet, there was something in that regal gaiety that 
chilled rather than flattered the young Boman ; and, 
as Fredegonda became more condescending, the young 
Koman felt a still stronger though involuntary re- 
pulsion, as those who play with a tame panther in- 
wardly dread that a sudden return to its savage na-^ 
ture may at any moment succeed to the playful 
gambol. 

The days of the " Field of May," with their combats 
and feastings, and prayings and intriguings, had 
passed ; and the king was preparing for a pilgrimage 
to th^ shrine of St. Martin, of Tours, when news 
arrived at Braine of the defeat and death, in Aqui- 
taine, of his young son, Theodebert, who had been 
entrusted with the command of an incursion, in which 
Chilperic sought treacherously to recover the towns 
forfeited to Brunehilda, after the murder of Gale-^ 
swintha. This news cast a heavy gloom over the 
Neustrian court, which was still farther deepened by 
information received a few days later, that the king's 
brother, Sigbert, was making warlike preparations 
upon a gigantic scale. Ever since the forfeiture by 
Chilperic of the towns composing the dower of Gale- 
swintha to her sister, as a wer-ghelty or composition^ 
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awarded by the Council of the Malberg, he had 
continually sought to recover them by force ; and it 
was only during an interval of comparative repose, very 
different to that of a well-established peace, that he 
had held his " Field of May," that year at Braine. 

The last aggression had incited the anger of Sig- 
bert to the utmost, and, encouraged in his great pre- 
parations, by the continual prayers of his queen 
Brunehilda, who desired neither peace nor truce with 
the murderer of her sister, he entered the city of 
Paris with a great armed force, in defiance of all 
agreements. His adherents — the savagetrans-Rhenine 
tribes, whom he had summoned to his aid — committed 
the most frightful ravages ; even the great Basilica of 
St. Denis was not held sacred ; and one of the more 
audacious barbarians had even stripped the rich silken 
covering from the sarcophagusof the saint, and,mount- 
ing upon the sacred tomb itself, had struck down with 
his sword a golden dove, the symbol of the Holy Ghost, 
that hung from the ceiling of the chapeL The clergy 
trembled for the very existence of the Christian reli- 
gion, and feared a renewal of the dreadful days of 
Attila, and his hordes of heathen savages. 

Chilperic determined to remove at once to Soissons, 
the capital of the Neustrian division of the Frankish 
kingdoms, and prepare to meet his antagonist ; and 
immediate preparations were made for breaking up 
the establishment at Braine. 
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During the preparations for departure^ Merantius^ 
in virtue of his new oflSce, had been employed in distri- 
buting the supply of horses to the numerous waggons, 
in which the queen's female attendants were about 
to be removed, and had caught a momentary glimpse 
of Marcella; but an attempted meeting had been 
defeated by the machinations of Markulf, who now 
fairly detested the young Soman with a good savage 
hate ; and an immediate conflict would, in all pro- 
bability, have ensued, which must have ended fatally 
for one or other of the combatants, but for the ac- 
cidental intervention of the king in person, who in- 
sisted upon an instant reconciliation. Appointing 
Markulf to a post of some importance, to secure his 
good will towards the young Soman, whose newly 
exhibited skill in horsemanship, superadded to his 
known knowledge and experience in the fabrication 
of arms, had greatly increased his favour with Chil- 
peric. For in the midst of all his barbarism, he was a 
genuine and generous patron of knowledge, and art, 
of all kinds ; and Merantius, soon after, received the 
superior title of Count of the Stables, of which the 
adventurer Leudaste had been deprived. 

On the arrival of the court of Chilperic at Soissons, 
great preparations were made to resist the impending 
invasion ; but they were doomed to be useless. Gon- 
thram Bose, who in the guise of friendship had been 
fL spy at the Court of Neustria, had succeeded in de- 
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taching tlie King of Orleans, from the alliance of 
Chllperic ; and this event seemed to render the for- 
tunes of the Neustrian king so hopeless, that, under 
the influence of a sudden panic of despair, and with 
that impetuosity, either of fear or courage, which 
formed part of his character, he retreated at once, 
without awaiting the chances of a battle; shutting 
himself up in the strongly fortified town of Toumay, 
once the capital of the whole Frankish kingdom. 

In the meantime the general confusion reached its 
height ; and Sigbert determined to pursue his advan- 
tage in the fratricidal war at once. In vain the Bishop 
Germanus rose from a bed of sickness, and cast him- 
self in the path of the king as he left the gates of 
Paris. In vain he implored him to remember the 
words of Holy Writ, " Whoso diggeth a pit for his 
brother, shall fall into it himself." All was vain ; and 
Sigbert pushed forward, determined to consummate 
the catastrophe by the assault and plunder of Tour- 
nay; declaring that nothing but the death of Chilperic 
could restore peace among the Frankish realms. 

On his arrival at Vitry sur Scarpe, one of the 
royal Neustrian domains, only a few miles from Tour- 
nay, all the chief Neustrian Leudes and Arimans, 
who had not fled with Chilperic, joined him ; an(i 
declared him their king. The desertion of the for- 
tunes of the fallen Chilperic became general ; and it 
was determined at once to crown Sigbert -King, botii 
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of the Oster and Neoster-Rike — that is, both of Aus- 
trasia and Neustria. 

The ceremony was no sooner decided upon, than 
with Frankish impetuosity it was at once performed ; 
and on that very day a vast circle was formed in the 
camp, of the leaders and chiefs who now acknowledged 
Sigbert as their king. And four Frankish warriors 
of gigantic stature having advanced bearing a huge 
buckler, the king placed himself upon it ; and being 
raised to the height of their shoulders, was, in this 
position, carried thrice round the circle upon his 
walking throne, escorted by the nobles, and saluted 
by the shouts of the motley multitude which com- 
posed the army. The savage applause of the soldiery, 
produced by beating their shields with their swords 
or spears, was heard even in the city of Tournay, at 
some miles distance, and brought tears of rage and 
humiliation into the eyes of Fredegonda. Her ill- 
suppressed passion had something sublime in its depth 
and intensity; while the apparent indifference of 
Chilperic, who deemed his cause lost, was beginning 
to create contempt even among his most faithful fol- 
lowers, who, in their hearts, almost ceased to regret 
the fall of a prince they now deemed an unworthy 
descendant of the Great Merovee. 

But Chilperic felt inwardly, though silently, all the 
grief of a betrayed and deposed king, though he gave 
no outward sign of his mental suffering ; while Fre- 
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degonda^ after the ceremony of coronation had made 
Sigbert Eong of the Franks both of the Oster and 
NeoUer-Rike, had become bo fuiious, that even her at- 
tendants feared to approach her in her fits of passion. 
She was enceinte when she arrived at Toumay, and 
had there given birth to a son. It was the fiilfibnent of 
a long and continually-uttered prayer ; and now, the 
royal inheritance, which she had imagined for him, to 
the exclusion of the sons of Chilperic by his wife 
Andowera, was suddenly snatched from her grasp 
by a reverse of fortune, such as she could never have 
contemplated, even in the most unfavourable aspects 
which the career of the ever-grasping and aggressive 
Chilperic had but too frequently assumed. 

After his flight, and that of his barbaric court, to 
Toumay, Fredegonda, in her agitation and fits of un- 
governable anger, had entirely neglected the close 
custody of Marcella, who had been carried thither 
with the rest of her personal attendants ; and Meran- 
tins, as Count of the Boyal Stables, had now sufii- 
cient influence to efiect arrangements for frequently 
meeting his betrothed. One night, when they were 
walking on the innermost embankment of the fortifi- 
cations of the town, forgetting the fearful struggle 
with which contending kings were desolating the 
fairest portions of Gaul, in converse that more nearly 
interested their own hearts, a messenger from tiie an- 
cient imperial palace, where the deposed king and 
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queen resided, hurried towards him, and presented a 
small scroll of papyrus, sealed with the royal signet. 

It was a mandate, written by the caligrapher of 
Fredegonda, requiring the immediate attendance of 
the Count of the Stables at the palace. The feelings 
of Merantius had warmed towards Fredegonda since 
the reverses of fortune which had so pitilessly pursued 
her, and leading Marcella to the group of buildings 
which had been assigned to the female attendants, 
not immediately engaged about the person of the 
queen, he hastened to the wing of the palace in which 
the chambers selected by Fredegonda for her residence 
were situated. 

He found her pacing a spacious vaulted apart- 
ment in which she transacted affairs of state, the 
management of which she had snatched from the now 
irresolute hand of Chilperic. Her dark and well 
defined eyebrows were nearly knit into a single arch, 
and her forehead was marked with the converging 
lines of a heavy frown, that hung like a threat- 
ening tempest-cloud over her features. Her eye 
gleamed with unnatural light, and her parted lips dis- 
closed her white teeth clenched with a fierce com- 
pression that expressed but too palpably the workings 
of inward passion : at last, turning to Merantius, she 
exclaimed, pointing to his girdle, in which there was 
no dagger, " Why are you without a weapon ; are 
these times for the king's friends to go unarmed ?" and 
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then, she suddenly smiled, a smile that might have been 
beautiful but that it was terrible ; and taking a long 
sharp knife, or rather sword, of the kind termed by 
the Franks a skramasax^ and passing her taper fingers, 
as with a kind of secret pleasure, delicately along the 
edge, and over the deeply-engraved arabesque orna- 
ment with which the blade was nearly covered, she 
sheathed the blade in a leather scabbard, richly em-» 
broidered with gold thread and pearls, and presented 
it to Merantius. 

" There," said the queen, as she watched him sus- 
pending it by the fastenings with which it was fur-* 
nished, to his bronze-studded girdle, " There," she 
repeated, drawing herself up with graceful majesty, 
**now our count of the royal stables looks worthy 
to defend his post if need be, — or his king, if greater 
need be." And she beckoned him to a window, the 
apertures of which were fitted with thin sheets of the 
lapis specularis, often used by the later Romans, before 
the general adoption of glass for that purpose. The 
light traversed the semi-opaque medium with a soft 
and subdued ray, and fell upon the two figures that 
stood in the recess, soft as the bloom-like radiance that 
a consummate artist sometimes casts over the principal 
group in a carefully wrought composition. The two 
figures in that window-niche formed such a picture, 
without the aid of art. The short tunic, and the 
muscular limbs of the young Gallo-Soman, with hia 
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crisply-curling hair, formed a striking contrast to the 
flowing garments of the queen,heavy with embroidery, 
which trained upon the mosaic pavement, and to her 
long waving hair, which was only confined by a small 
gold coronet. Fredegonda had leaned one arm, loosely 
clothed in a richly woven stuff, across the shoulders 
of Merantius, and only her exquisite profile was seen 
as she placed her lips close to his ear and whis- 
pered, 

The picture required no conventional arrangements 
of art to perfect its composition, it was complete 
without them. 

As the queen ceased speaking, Merantius started 
back. 

" What!" he exclaimed, "assassinate? creep into 
the palace at Vitry like a thief, and stab King Sig- 
bert, like a coward — ^no I could I meet him in open 
battle, no royalty should shield him as the enemy of 
the man to whom I have sworn fidelity, and for a 
queen who has been kind to one I love, I would 

" Begone," interrupted Fredegonda, in a low fierce 
voice, husky with passion, " begone ; it is not such as 
you who can serve Fredegonda ;" and lifting a heavy 
drapery that screened a doorway leading to another 
apartment, she disappeared. 

As Merantius left the palace he was seized and cast 
into prison, where he lay, expecting every moment the 
doom that generally awaited those who thwarted the 
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will of Fredegonda. But in the second night of his 
incarceration^ by the aid of Marcella, and a series of 
circumstances which were minutely narrated by the 
chroniclers of the time as miracles^ he escaped ; and 
having, by the connivance of the guards, dropped from 
the lofty external wall of the city into the surround- 
ing moat, swam to the other shore, and succeeded, 
without interruption, in reaching the domain of Vitry. 

No sound of revelry and rejoicing in the camp of 
the triumphant foe met his eat as he approached; 
he distinguished indeed, or thought he distinguished, 
a dull heavy sound in the distance, as of the march of 
troops, but it grew fainter and fainter till it ceased. 
When he reached the outbuildings of the palace no 
lights were visible, — all was darkness and silence, more 
solemn, as it seemed, than the darkness and silence of 
an ordinary night : it smote the heart of Merantius 
like the deep stillness of the tomb. He approached 
the main building cautiously, and finding nearly all 
the doors open, entered the silent apartments — ^they 
were empty. 

A night attack had been planned against the be* 
leaguered city he had just quitted, thought Merantius, 
and the sounds he had heard were the tramp of the ad- 
vancing army. All the attendants and Fiscalins assem- 
bled at Vitry had perhaps followed, to share in the 
assault and pilunder of the wealthy provincial metro- 
polis ; yet surely some would have, remained behind. 
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As he thus ruminated, he found himself in the great 
hall, and by the light of the rising moon, which was 
beginning to dispel the intensity of the darkness, he 
perceived an object lying on the tesselated pavement 
of the raised dais, near the canopied chair of state. 

On approaching, it seemed a mere mass of drapery, 
perhaps cast hastily down, in the general hurry to 
march towards the assault of the city, the fall of 
which, if vigorously assailed, appeared certain. 

But as he came nearer the object, and as the rising 
moon emerged from a dark, silver-edged cloud, and 
threw a stronger light into the apartment, he perceived 
that it consisted of an embroidered robe, wet with 
some dark fluid ; and he noted at the same time that 
a portion of the seeming folds were not formed of 
drapery, but of a mass of long flowing hair, evidently 
that of a Merovingian prince, which lay dabbled in a 
pool of blood. And then he saw at once, that the robe 
covered a human form, and that it had been drawn over 
the face to conceal the features of death ; and he lifted 
cautiously the embroidered garment, and looked upon 
— ^the well-known lineaments of King Sigbert. 

Fredegonda had been more successful with other 
adherents to whom she had addressed herself. Twq 
young Franks, bom in the country of Terouenne, had 
devoted themselves to execute her dreadful project. 
They had been armed with weapons precisely similar 
to that she confided to Merantius. She had plied 
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them with strong and exciting liquors, which she well 
knew how to prepare, and had armed them with her 
own hand ; and they had sworn to die or do their fear- 
ful errand, or botk 

Gregory of Tours has related how they left Tour- 
nay, and found their way to Vitry, where the halls 
re-echoed with the mirth of feasts and banquets ; and 
how they stated that they were Leudes of the king- 
dom of Neustria, who came to do homage to King 
Sigbert ; and how they had demanded to speak a few 
words apart, on the subject of the family of Chilperic, 
hopelessly beleaguered in Toumay. They also wished, 
they said, to surrender themselves prisoners, and throw 
themselves upon the mercy of the new king ; and Sig- 
bert, determining to be affable to all his new subjects, 
retired with them from the banqueting-hall to the 
chamber of state, which during the repast was quite 
empty. While listening to their statements, each had 
simultaneously drawn the skramasdx with which he 
was armed, and plunged it into the side of the king, who 
uttered but one loud, piercing shriek, and feU dead at 
their feet. At the cry, Hareghiset, the king's cham- 
berlain, and Sighila, the Goth, had rushed in, but the 
former was killed, and the latter wounded by the 
assassins, who were at last, after a desperate defence, 
overpowered by numbers, and slain. Among the group 
who stood paralyzed round the dead body of the king, 
was Lupus, Count of Champagne, who had left the 
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gates of Paris among the band of nobles who formed 
his immediate suite. As he looked down upon the 
silent remains^ but lately so full of life and power, he 
said, in a low voice, *^ This is the fulfilment of the 
words of the bishop Germanus, ^ Whoso diggeth a pit 
for his brother shall fall into it himself.'" 

Great was the confusion and terror in the camp of the 
Austrasians as the death of the king became generally 
known, and an ungovernable panic seized the whole 
host. The Neustrians, hoping to conceal their treachery 
before the news should reach Chilperic, hastened to 
their respective homes and provinces ; while the Aus- 
trasians deserted by their allies, determined to return, 
either to their own country, or to the widowed Queen 
Brunehilda, at Paris ; for it was felt that great con- 
fusion would ensue in Austrasia, the successor, Hil- 
debert, being but a child of five years of age. The 
wild Trans-Bhenine hordes who had joined the cause 
of Sigbert, about to be thus left alone, and dreading 
a fearful retribution for the excesses which they had 
been daily guilty of, retreated towards the shores of 
the Khine, even more promptly than the Austrasians 
towards the frontier of their own country ; and thus 
scarcely six and thirty hours after the murder, Meran- 
tiufl had found the camp and the palace of Vitry 
empty, or tenanted only by the corpse of the murdered 
Sigbert. 

VOL. II. H 
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Merantius hurried back to Toumay to relate the 
circumstances concerning the death of Siegfred, which 
he had learnt from a few servants of the murdered 
king^ who had returned cautiously, towards morning, 
after the first panic, to watch the body of their master. 

He was met at the gates by a body of Neustrians, 
issuing by the eastern road from the city to ascertain 
the cause of the disappearance of the nearest bodies of 
Austrasian soldiers, who had retired during the night ; 
and who were no longer, as they said, in sight from 
the walls. He surrendered himself to this band, and 
was led at once to the presence of Chilperic and 
Fredegonda. The king received the news he brought 
with almost childish demonstrations of joy ; but the 
queen saluted his approach with a deadly frown, al- 
though there was at the same time the light of unex- 
pected triumph in her cold gray eye. And when he 
prepared to return the weapon he had received from 
her, she was about to snatch it from him with a 
gesture at once of anger and contempt, but the 
king interposed, and taking the skramasax himself, 
presented it again to Merantius, commanding him to 
wear it as a mark of honour, till he should present him 
with one more worthy of the bearer of such great 
tidings. 

The same day Chilperic advanced with all the force 
he coidd assemble towards the deserted camp ; but he 
found no enemy to dispute his passage, nor friend 
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to welcome his arrival at his royal domain of Vitry. 
He found only the body of his murdered brother, 
still watched by the few faithful servants who had 
returned; and he gazed upon it without apparent 
emotion, either of joy or sorrow ; but, with the pride 
of a descendant of Merovig, commanded that it should 
be arrayed as became a prince of that regal race, 
and armed like a Frankish warrior, with weapons 
of great price, after the Germanic custom ; and in- 
terred with stately magnificence, and the benedictions 
of the church, at the neighbouring village of Lambre 
on the Scarpe. 



All was rejoicing among the Neustrians at the 
domain of Vitry, and Merantius was greatly honoured 
by the king ; but Fredegonda, who never forgot what 
she deemed a personal insult, still harboured a deep- 
seated hate against him ; and in this feeling she had 
ordered Marcella to be closely watched in a distant 
part of the domain. Yet both Marcella and Merantius 
became great favourites not only among the Fiscalins, 
but also with the higher functionaries of the royal 
household: Merantius being especially noticed by 
Bishop Gregory of Tours,in consequence of his Roman 
learning and accomplishments, and also by the Dea- 
con Gondulph, a relative of his parents, who had dis- 
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covered and recognised him at Tonmay, and who 
was in fact his godfather. He therefore found but 
little difficulty in seeing Marcella frequently, and at 
last prevailed upon Gondulph to consent to a secret 
marriage the ceremonies of which he himself per- 
formed. 

Their happiness was then complete ; and when Me- 
rantius would steal to her room, in an evening, they 
dreamed not of the danger that surrounded them, nor 
even that the fearful Fredegonda was their enemy. 
Merantius would playfully assist his young bride in 
feeding the little mice in the ampulla ; and when they 
were allowed to escape freely from their transparent 
home, she would laugh with delight to see that they 
ran as freely and confidently over the fingers of her 
husband as upon her own softer hand. And they would 
both watch without ever tiring the playful antics of 
their tiny pets, till it grew late ; and then Merantius 
would hurry away to his own quarters lest his too 
long absence might be observed by those whom he 
knew were but too anxious to seek favour with Fre- 
degonda, by denouncing any discovery to his preju- 
dice. With all his care, however, the wily Markulf, 
ever on the watch to gratify the jealous dislike he had 
conceived for the young Eoman, had noticed his re- 
gular absences from the chambers assigned to the 
Count of the Stables ; and at last traced him to that 
portion of the domain where Fredegonda supposed 
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that she had effectually secluded Marcella. The 
queen was not long in becoming acquainted with the 
discovery of Markulf^ and from that clue was soon in 
possession of all the facts connected with the secret 
marriage; and the Deacon Gondulph was privately 
warned by a friend to escape her certain vengeance, 
while it was yet time. 

That same morning, the Deacon, without taking 
leave, rode stealthily from the domain of Vitry sur 
Scarpe, and was already some distance on his road 
when he was overtaken by three horsemen, bearing 
some loaves and a vessel filled with wine. " We come 
from our lady the Queen Fredegonda," said the leader, 
" who deems it unfitting that a worthy priest should 
leave a royal domain before the hour of the noon 
meal and take neither bread nor wine." The Deacon 
looked anxiously at those who brought the proffered 
refreshments, and perceived that they were all armed 
with the formidable skramasax ; but they smiled at 
his scrutiny of their arms, and held the wine towards 
him, requesting him to dismount When he had 
done so, he took both the bread and wine, and 
kneeling down, broke some of the bread and ate it, 
saying, as he drank some of the wine, ^^ this is my 
last sacrament." The armed men smiled again, and 
the Deacon Gondulph rose, and mounted his horse, 
and rode slowly away ; but that night his horse was 
found grazing in the forest, dragging after him the 
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body of the priest, one foot of which still hung en- 
tangled in the stirrup. 

And when this was told among the retainers and 
Fiscalins of the domain of Vitry, they shook their 
heads^and many thought of the queen, — ^and shuddered 
as they thought, — but none mentioned her name. 

Merantius and Marcella trembled for their own fate 
when they heard of these things, and shed bitter tears 
for the priest Gondulph, the friend of their childhood 
— so lately found, to be lost so soon. But, to their 
great surprise, Fredegonda suddenly fell into the 
wishes of the king ; who desired to honour Merantius, 
and who still felt an interest in the beautiful Marcella, 
who had always worn the amulet he gave to her at 
Braine, to which she fondly attributed the extraordi- 
nary escape of Merantius from the prison in Tour- 
nay, and also his being providentially made the bearer 
of those great tidings to the house of Chilperic which 
had ensured him the king's favour and honour. 

Fredegonda seemed all at once to have entirely 
forgotten the hatred she nourished against Merantius, 
ever since his rejection of the bribe she had proposed 
to him as the reward of the murder of Sigbert. She 
now applauded his appointment by the king to an 
oflSce of trust, and commanded his marriage with Mar- 
cella to be publicly recognised ; causing the young 
bride and bridegroom to be placed at the royal table, 
near to herself, at a banquet that was given in honour 
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of several Neustrian nobles who had renewed their 
allegiance to Chilperic. 

It was "high festival" at the domain of Vitry, where 
the royal family of the Neoster^Rike still remained. 
The provisions of the royal farm^ and, indeed, of all 
the surrounding neighbourhood, had been exhausted 
by the continual festivities lavished by the murdered 
Sigfred upon his new subjects and followers; but con- 
tributions now poured in from all quarters in honour 
of that branch of the family of Clotaire which assassin- 
ation had made triumphant. From the woods of Ar- 
denne came wild boars and game of every description; 
in such profusion that the baggage- waggons choked 
the roads, so anxious were the Arimans, and all the 
great holders of land to find favour in the eyes of 
Chilperic after their recent desertion. From the more 
southern districts came wines and rich confections; 
and other condiments for which those districts are still 
celebrated; for all knew how easy it would be to ward 
oflF the vengeance of the voluptuous Chilperic, by 
ministering abundantly to those sensual indulgences 
to which he had always abandoned himself with a 
reckless zest that only a constitution of iron, such as 
the frames of those titanic barbarians often exhibited, 
could have long resisted. 

On the morning of the festival, volumes of smoke 
and steam had issued from an early hour from all the 
apertures of the enormous kitchens, in which the 
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cooks and scullione^ with red faces^ and eyes streaming 
from the irritation of the wood smoke^ were seen hur- 
rying to and fro, and jostling each other in energetic 
confusion in the midst of vast fires and reeking joints, 
like very demons, concocting with mad alacrity some 
Pandemonian banquet. 

In the great banquet-hall the steaming of the hot 
yiands, consisting of huge masses of flesh, sometimes 
entire animals, served in barbaric splendour on dishes 
of massive gold, caused almost as great a mist as that 
of the royal kitchens ; while branches of roses, after the 
Roman fashion,lay upon the cloths of fine linen that co- 
vered the massive oaken tables. Great fiagons of wine, 
often made of the precious metals, were plentifully 
jotted among the steaming dishes and rich condiments 
that covered the crowded board. The guests wore 
their most resplendent arms and jewels ; and even the 
attendants were clothed in richly embroidered tunics. 
As the wine fiowed, the mirth rose, and the din of gay 
talk and laughter, at first gentle, and then loud and 
boisterous, increased every moment; while the steam 
of the smoking dishes that continually replaced each 
other in rapid succession, hung like clouds above and 
about the great table and the guests, softening the 
aspect of that wild scene of barbaric splendour and 
profusion, and making it look more like an imaginary 
picture of the fabled magnificence of those strange 
times of old, than a stern living reality. 
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The young bride, Marcella, sat beside the Queen 
Fredegonda, in the place of honour; and her fresh 
beauty rivalled even that of the stately queen herself, 
whose truly regal and superb figure seemed to have 
been moulded by nature as a type of savage royalty. 
And the feast went bravely on, and the queen poured 
out wine to the young smiling bride from her own 
golden flagon, which stood beside her ; and as the 
Frankish warriors became excited with the strong 
liquors that were furnished to them without stint, 
they began to shout their thrilling war song — 

Pharamond ! — ^Fharamond ! 
beating the tables with the bronze or golden pom- 
mels of their short Eoman swords, or Germanic 
skramasaxes. 

Fredegonda soon afterwards withdrew, with all 
her female attendants ; and Marcella, quitting her in 
the adjoining hall, where the unfortunate Sigbert had 
been murdered, hurried to the chambers which had 
been recently assigned to her in a part of the palace 
near the royal apartments. 

Merantius, too, slipped stealthily away from the 
scene of noisy revelry in the hall, after he had seen 
Marcella disappear with thte queen; and found his 
bride, as he expected, in her own chamber. 

An old servant of the Deacon Gondulph, who, after 
the flight and death of his patron, had attached himself 
to Merantius, whom he had known as a child, was well 
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skilled in the art of carving woods^ and in all the kinds 
of work connected with the craft of the joiner; and in 
an incredibly short space of time he had decorated 
the chambers assigned to Marcella and Merantius 
with many coffres and armoirsy and other appurte- 
nances, suggested by his kindness and his skill, which 
imparted to those vaulted rooms of stone an appear- 
ance of completeness and comfort unusual in the 
dwellings of the Franks ; but which he had learnt to 
appreciate when serving those ancient senatorial fa- 
milies of Roman extraction, with whom he had passed 
his youth, before the ancient civilization was totally 
extinguished in that part of Gaul. 

Merantius and Marcella, attended by the old ser- 
vant of the priest, delighted themselves with arranging 
the small stock of rich clothing, and other property 
which they had gradually accumulated ; and in finding 
fitting places adapted to each more or less prized article 
of their little store. They were making their home, as 
the birds in spring build their nests, fiill of joy and 
hope; and their thoughts only wandered from the hap- 
piness of the moment to rove delighted into a long 
vista of fiiture happiness, that to their young and 
ardent minds appeared as endless as beautifuL 

And the pets of the ampulla were not forgotten, 
for their activity in their home of glass attracted the 
attention of both. — Night, is the day of those harm- 
less creatures, — those littie innocent thieves, who. 
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without strength to take boldly their right during the 
day, clothe themselves with the darkness, as with a 
robe that makes ihem invisible, and slily seize the 
tiny share that is denied them in the light. And 
the little creatures were loosed from the ampulla^ and 
made the usual sport for the kind hands that fed and 
protected them. 

But in the midst of a gay young silvery laugh, 
the rosy lips of Marcella grew pale and rigid, and 
her eyes became fixed, and no word, no sound, no 
movement answered the cries of Merantius, or the 
anxious questions of the old servant of the priest 
Gondulph. 

They laid the rigid form upon the bed, and chafed 
the stiffened hands, and bathed the cold moist temples, 
and wiped away gently the white foam that gathered 
continually at the comers of the distorted mouth, but 
all in vain. 

The heart beat still, though languidly and irregu- 
larly, yet, while it beat there was still hope ; and so 
passed the night, the bridal night of Marcella ; and 
the gray dawn found the watchers still tending her 
senseless form. 

But, as the sun rose, those fair young limbs lost 
their rigidity; and the eyelids drooped, as it seemed 
in pity, over the dry distended eyes ; and the lips were 
again coloured, and resimied their usual form and 
smile. And a gentle voice spoke — it was very low 
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and gentle, but very sweet; and the heart of Merantius 
made a great bound of joy, that left him giddy with 
revived hope; and a mist swam before his eyes that al- 
most concealed from him the reviving form of Marcella. 

But his joy, though it seemed to have shaken his 
very being, was of short duration. Marcella lived — 
breathed, spoke, was as beautiful, perhaps more beau- 
tiful than before — ^but it was the beauty of a shadow. 
The limbs, like marble in their unnatural whiteness, 
had lost all power. The rosy tinge upon the cheek 
and lip did not seem the hue of health — ^it was beauti- 
ful, but not of the beauty of earth. 

And the heart of Merantius, that had. leaped so 
strongly with its first bound of joy, now sank, as 
though a deep blank vacuum were left within his 
breast; and his features became deathly pale, even 
while Marcella whispered in her sweet low voice that 
she was recovering, and should soon be better. 

While he knelt at the side of the sufferer a noise 
was heard upon the stairs, and a royal attendant 
announced the queen, bearing the morning gift for 
the bride, the morghen gahcy which Frankish etiquette 
never omitted. 

Chroniclers do not mention the queen's surpnse at 
the state of the unfortunate bride ; but it was noted 
that a peculiar smile played over her features as she 
noted the haggard eye and cheek sunk with agony of 
the unhappy bridegroom. And day after day, as she 
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kindly visited the suffering Marcella^ it was observed 
that she watched the deepening agony of the young 
Boman with increasing interest and attention; as a 
fiend might watch the progress of a sweet long ven- 
geance^ and enjoy the harrowing grief of one who wit- 
nesses and cannot arrest, the decay and death of the 
object most dearly loved on earth. 

Yet such could not be the feelings of Fredegonda, 
she was aU kindness — delicate viands from the royal 
table, and cordials of rarity and price, were lavished 
daily upon the sufferer ; while generous \7ines, and 
the most nourishing and sustaining food, were forced 
upon the wretched watcher, to support him in his 
hopeless toiL 

And Marcella gradually sank, and died ; — ^and if 
through her suffering, it had been darkly planned, to 
rack the heart of the wretched Merantius by a long 
agony,— worse than death itself — how completely was 
the dreadful project realized. What store of ven- 
geance would his hasty assassination have yielded, in 
comparison with the slow,long, fearful,agony which he 
had endured. But with the death of his betrothed, 
his bride, that agony ceased. He craved of the old ser- 
vant of the priest some venomous drug, which should 
at once end his life and his utter wretchedness. The 
old man, urged by pity, reluctantly complied; — and 
in a few hours Merantius lay at rest by the side of 
Marcelkk 
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However many crimes, as it was said, the queen 
might have been guilty of, she was surely innocent 
of the death of the young Marcella, or she would 
never have wept such bitter tears when she knew that 
Merantius, too, was dead* 

The last request of the young Koman to the ser- 
vant of Gondulph had been, that he might be laid in 
the consecrated ground at Envermeu, side by side, 
with Marcella, near the graves of their Boman ances- 
tors. And the old man faithfully and affectionately 
performed the task allotted to him. The poor remains 
of the beautiful young bride were laid gently in a 
tomb consecrated by the good Gregory of Tours, 
who had heard with deep grief of the fate of young 
Merantius, whom he loved for his Koman learning. 
And, by the care of the old servant, the amulet prized 
by Marcella was placed upon her breast ; and at the 
girdle of her grave-clothes was suspended the richly 
enamelled puyse, the love-token of her betrothed ; and 
her little pets, the three white mice, were placed in 
their ampulla^ nearly filled with grain, beside her, 
according to the Frankish fashion, — just as the fa- 
vourite war-horse was often buried with the dead 
warrior. The remains of Merantius were laid close 
to those of his bride ; and the old servant of the priest 
Gondulph placed the sword of honour, which he had 
received from the king, by his side. And the grave 
was closed ; and the good bishop's benediction finally 
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bestowed upon it ; and then — ^the very names of Mar- 
cella and Merantius, in those wild days of rapine and 
revolution, were soon forgotten ; except by the old ser- 
vant of the priest, who chronicled their story, along 
with other recollections of the domination of ChUperic 
and Fredegonda. 

Shortly after these events, when Chilperic's family 
was re-established in all its grandeur, at his favourite 
rustic palace of Braine, two prelates, Salvius, Bishop 
of Alby, and Gregory of Tours, were one day walk- 
ing round the palace ; when Salvius, suddenly stop- 
ping, said to his companion, ^^ Dost thou see nothing 
above this building?" 

^* I see," replied the Bishop of Tours, " the new 
balcony, which the king has built there." 

" And dost thou see nothing else?" 

" Nothing : if thou see'st anything else, tell me ; 
for my sight is getting dim." 

" I see," said the Bishop Salvius, sighing deeply ; 
** I see the sword of God's anger suspended over this 
house." 



Those who would know how that anger was mani- 
fested, may read the remaining history of Chilperic 
and his race, said the narrator, as he closed his mi- 
niature romance, remarking at the same time to his 
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listeners^ that it was not necessary to call to their 
minds the curious connexion which appeared to exist 
between the recent discoveries at Envermeu and the 
old Latin chronicle of the servant of the priest Gon- 
dulph. 





CHAPTEE III. 

THE SPANIARD'S STORY. 

) F the many pleasant meetings held by the 
Associated Archaeologists, at Naples, the 
one celebrated in the apartments of the 
young Spanish poet, is the only one to which no 
minutes of proceedings are attached. The records of 
the association only contain the date of that meeting, 
accompanied by a brief statement, to the effect that, 
after the examination of the usual contributions of 
the evening, among which were a very fine selection of 
Koman denarii of the republican period, the " Spanish 
Poet," as he was familiarly termed, volunteered the 
following story, or rather anecdote, as he himself 
(Styled it; which is duly entered in the volume of 
transactions. 

In my editorial capacity, I may, however, add, by 
way of note, that the Boman coins of the consular 
or republican period, and especially the silver, are 
rendered unusually interesting by the privilege con- 
ceded to each mint-mafiter, or monetary triumvir as 

VOL. II. I 
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he was entitled, (who was always a person of rank and 
influence,) to record the names and deeds of his an- 
cestors upon the coins issued diping his curatorship. 
In this way a host of most curious and interesting 
facts and legends have been preserved, of which, in 
many cases, there is no other record. From one of 
these curious monuments of the Koman Bepublic the 
" Spanish Poet" derived the subject of his anecdote. 
The coin which commemorates it is in his own pos- 
session, and he prizes it beyond any other in his very 
valuable and extensive collection, in one of the cabi- 
nets of which it has a special and detached home, in 
the form of a small morocco casket shutting with a 
secret spring, in the velvet-lined interior of which re- 
poses the cherished Denarius* 



THE AULETES, 
(a numismatic anecdote.) 

There is a charm in music, even in its most sim- 
ple forms, that possesses a peculiar power over the 
human mind. Either amid the din of public assem- 
blies, or the silence of solitude, its influence is equally 
great Mingling with the din of battle, or blending 
with the soft echo of lowing lierds, music equally 
works its spell upon the human mind; though the ef- 
fects produced are of distinct, even opposite characters. 
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Even the Inferior animals are influenced by those 
sweet sounds to which we have given the name of 
^* Music." The sacred bard, whose song is, perhaps, 
the oldest poetry that has reached our times, describes 
the war-horse as snorting and bounding with joy at 
the sound of the trumpet; and a hundred instances 
of the subjection of the most savage animals by the 
charm of melody, have been preserved in the records 
of curious naturalists. 

The poetic Greeks used the term music (jiovmKii) 
in a much wider and more expressive sense than we 
do. With them, it signified any science presided 
over by the Muses, while the art to which we give 
the name of " music," was more accurately defined 
as, harmony {ApjuioviKv). 

In the earliest religious ceremonies of the Hellenic 
tribes music played a prominent part. Of the arts 
" born at the foot of the altar," music was, perhaps, the 
first. I will " sing" unto the Lord, says the Hebrew 
Psalmist. 

In the Dionysian processions of the early Greeks, 
in which the hidden power that governs the ever 
renovating principle of nature, was honoured with 
boisterous yet graceful rejoicing, the music of the 
pipe or reed played a conspicuous part; and no wed- 
ding or festival, or triumph was complete, without the 
exhilarating sound of the avXoc or tibia. 

In early Home the AuleteSy or Tibicines as they 
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were afterwards called, played a very principal role 
on public festivals, either on the dies fasti or nefastL 
Whether at the opening of the camitia, or at the 
inauguration of public functionaries, or the perform- 
ance of religious sacrifices, the services of the auletes 
formed a principal part of the ceremonial; one, in 
short, which could not be dispensed with. 

The religious dances, too, which were deemed so 
essential to holy festivals and rites, because, as Ser- 
vius tells us, no part of the body should be free from 
the influence of religion, could not be performed with- 
out the aid of the public musicians; although the sacred 
dances of the early Romans were so much more ex-^ 
pressive than anything suggested by modern notions 
of dancing, that the art was sometimes termed silent 
music, musica mutcu 

The terms o/o^^tyaic ^i^d saltatio were, indeed, much 
more comprehensive among the Greeks and Komans 
than with us, in consequence of the more pictorial 
character of their national dances ; being employed 
to designate descriptive gestures, even when the body 
scarcely moved at all; and in later Roman times, 
when dancing was almost exclusively confined to the 
stage, the pantomimic representation of Niobe or 
Leda was termed dandngy as saltare Nioben, saUare 
Ledam. 

But even in the primitive ages of Soman civiliza- 
tion, to which I am referring, there could be no sal" 
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tatio without the accompaniment of the musical instru- 
ments then in use, for music had a still deeper influ- 
ence in the earlier periods. The simple band of Tibi" 
cinesy who executed their melodies upon pipes of dif- 
ferent tone and different pitch, were, in infant Rome, 
among the most respected citizens. They held, in fa<5t, 
an official position which entitled them to great popu- 
larity as well as respect, a position very different to 
that conceded to later musicians of the same class, 
whom Horace describes among 

** Ambubaiarum collegia, p1iarmacopol», 
Mendici, mims, hdairone^^^ 

Some features of the modes of life and manners in 
the city of Romulus, of which a glimpse is afforded us 
by a passage in the/a^ft' of Ovid, are commemorated 
by the monument which I have just shown to our 
inend, ^^ the numismatist," said the narrator ; it ex- 
hibits to us the importance of the national musicians, 
and their unbounded popularity with the populace of 
Rome. 

In order to picture to ourselves the ancient city as 
it appeared in the early days of the republic, we must 
imagine it still girt with a vast yet rude Cyclopean 
wall, composed of huge stones of various forms and 
sizes, fitted together with the utmost accuracy by the 
skill of masons of Pelasgic descent, who even at the 
present day, in remote places, practise throughout 
Italy that kind of primitive Titanic architecture. 
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The epoch under description corresponds to the 
year 305 before Christ. Around the city gates lie 
great loads of com, red with their southern ripeness, 
for it is autumn; and around them repose the un- 
yoked oxen ; majestic animals, of a full soft gray co- 
lour on the upper part of the body, growing paler 
beneath ; the deeper tones fading in beautiful grada- 
tions of tint into the white, which is bright and silvery 
as the petals of the shining Cardamine. 

There are a few drivers, too, seated among the rich 
green grass of spring meadows, stalwart young deni- 
zens of the infant city, at once its shepherds, reapers, 
and plebeian citizens. Their brawny limbs are of 
gigantic proportion, and symmetrical as those of an 
ideal Hercules ; and their finely formed and somewhat 
prominent features, though not exhibiting signs of 
intellectual culture, have yet the noble and calm dig- . 
nity of conscious strength and youth. But there is 
a dogged air of discontent about all those groups, for 
which there must be some cause, either good or bad. 

Let us pass through the long dark passage of the 
frowning Cyclopean gate : the open space in front of 
the temple of Quirinus is crowded — and there is the 
same air of discontent expressed on every countenance; 
a louring general frown, such as usually precedes the 
outbreak of civil convulsion. There are men of both 
the great classes of the state, and of various degrees 
of wealth, as shown by the varieties of dress. One 
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sturdy plebeian^ wears no calceus ; but his bare feet 
are models for the sculptor^ and he treads with proud 
step the irregular stone pavement. Another wears 
a sole of wood, strapped over the instep with a thong 
of untanned hide; and stands with his bare arms 
crossed, looking doggedly on the ground, as though 
awaiting some expected event ; his straightened knees, 
to which his loose tunic scarcely reaches, exhibit in 
every muscle a general tension of the frame, wrought 
by the workings of some inward detgrmination. An- 
other wears the long undyed woollen pallium^ and 
covers the lower part of his face with a fold of the rude 
drapery, above which a scowl of discontent is cast, 
like every other glance in the crowd, in the direction 
of the irregular street that leads towards the forum \ 
and a toga'd patrician, somewhat less rude in aspect 
than most of the crowd, watches him with anxious in- 
terest, as he passes on. 

But no figures approach by the irregular street, 
towards which all eyes are thus eagerly turned. The 
sun is fast declining, and only lights the reed-thatched 
roofs of the houses built with unbaked bricks, and 
only one story high. It is scarcely a century since the 
infant city was burnt by the Gauls, and the irregular 
features of the streets and buildings, hastily con- 
structed after the general conflagration, form exist- 
ing memorials of that event ; of which there are more 
evident traces in the blackened and partially calcined 
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stones of a portion of the temple of Quirinus. But 
none note those things ; all are evidently absorbed in 
some expectation that each moment is rendering more 
exciting. 

Suddenly the voice of the Accensus^ at the entrance 
of tiie forum, is heard (the division of the day by hours 
b^ng as yet unknown), announcing that the day has 
reached the " suprema^ after which no public busi- 
ness can be transacted. The sun no longer shone 
upon the high stone walls of the temple of Quirinus, 
but only upon the roof; the generally accepted sign, at 
that season, that the third division of the day had ex- 
pired. 



Great agitation might have been observed among the 
assembled crowd at that moment, and many hurried 
away, as though to fulfil some secret determination. 

But lictors were seen approadiing, from the direc- 
tion of the house of the Censor Appius Claudius ; 
they preceded the Censor himself. He had assiuned 
a state nearly as great as that of the consuls, but none 
were found daring enough to check the ambition of the 
proud patrician ; he was the chief of the Claudia Gens, 
a family long celebrated for the overbearing pride of 
its leading members. Kegillensis, the very first of 
tiie Claudii, who came with his followers to Bome 
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about the year 504 b. c, waJs the archetype of his 
proud and overbearing race. Atta Claudius Kegillen- 
818, or Ttroc KXavSioc^ as Dionysius caUs him^ though 
at the time but a newly admitted citizen^ was the most 
inveterate opponent of the plebeians in the time of the 
secession to the Mons Sacer, Appius Claudius Cras- 
sus, when imprisoned at the suit of Virginius, de- 
stroyed himself in prison^ ratiier than submit to trial 
for his crime ; and his descendant^ Appius Claudius, ' 
afterwards called Gaecus,from the blindness with which 
he was afflicted in his old age, and who became consul 
with Plancus Plautius, in the year 305 b. c, was 
despotic beyond any of his predecessors in that office. 
His last acts of oppression, at the time I am describing, 
had been a series of stringent regulations regarding 
tlie duties and emoluments of the civic Tihicines, who 
had, in consequence, quitted the city in a body, and 
taken refuge among the Sabine hills, in the village 
fortress of Tibur. 

This was the cause of the present threatening 
aspect of the Roman populace ; they had for some 
time witnessed, with murmurings of dissatisfaction, the 
silence, ungladdened by the sounds of music, in which 
the ceremonies belonging to the sacrifices, and other 
public festivals and processions, had been performed ; 
but as yet without any combined movement becoming 
the result. Now, however, the period of the great 
festivals of the harvest-home had arrived ; and now. 
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too^ the beautiful Acca Tarrentia, the pride of the 
plebeian class^ was to be given in marriage to the 
young lulus Bufinus^ who had distinguished him- 
self by brilliant feats of bravery in the war with the 
Marsi and Peligni, and in the late campaign against 
the formidable Samnites^ where he had been the first 
to mount the walls of Bovianum^ heading a chosen 
band of rich plebeian youth, whose determined bra- 
very had ensured the capture of the place. Now, 
therefore, at the season of all the festivals connected 
with the harvest-home, and the rejoicings expectant 
on the marriage of lulus with the young beauty of the 
city, the report of whose cliarms had reached south- 
ward beyond Campania, and beyond the country of 
the Veiians to the north, the absence of the civic 
band of Tibicines seemed to threaten the breaking out 
of a popular tumult ; and execrations arose against the 
oppressive censor which were both deep and loud. 

It was the eve of the first festival, and Claudius 
had expressly absented himself during the whole day 
from the comitia, where it was yet expected that he 
would come forth, at the last moment, and rescind the 
offensive restrictions he had promulgated. But the 
time had passed, as we have seen ; the " supremo*^ 
had been announced by the accensusy and he had not 
appeared. Now, however, that the time was passed, 
he vauntingly proceeded from his own dwelling to that 
of the chief of another patrician ffens, for the sole pur- 
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pose of exhibiting his contempt for the signs of popu- 
lar indignation; although they began to create disquie- 
tude in every mind but that of the haughty Claudius. 

As he passed execrations were angrily muttered^ 
and cries of awakening sedition were heard, and angry 
gestures, and threatening looks met the censor on all 
sides ; but he passed steadily on, neither turning to the 
right or the left, for the Claudians knew no fear, and 
he thus reached the dwelling of his fellow senator. 

He had no sooner disappeared, however, than loud 
shouts arose, and men ran to their homes to take 
arms ; and all was agitation and confusion. Some 
civic catastrophe, perhaps as fearful as that of another 
incursion of Gauls, was threatening when Flautius 
Venox, the associated censor, hurried to the forum, 
where the people were assembling, notwithstanding 
the law against meetings after the period of the 
*^ suprema^ and addressed the people with the kind- 
ness and urbanity for which he was well known. 

But his arguments had lost their usual power ; he 
was very popular, as being himself a plebeian, of the 
MunatiagenSy but on this occasion his usual influence 
was impotent to stay the fast increasing tumult ; and 
it was not till he had promised to bring back the 
absent TihicineSy and that too by day-break the next 
morning, that the crowd agreed to disperse, and delay 
any further movement till the end of the mane after 
the next simrise. 
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A short time sufficed for Plautius ta disguise him- 
self as a Tibumian peasant ; and bearing a sack which 
he carried over his shoulder, he was seen to mount a 
fleet horse, and ride swiftly towards Tibur; where 
he arrived soon after sun-down. 

To find the Tibicines was an easy matter ; for they 
were welcome in every village home ; and he soon 
recognised the enlivening strains of their pipes issuing 
from the dwelling of one of the rich Aepherds of the 
village, for it was the hour of the ccBnuy and a grand 
carousal was taking place over the last meal. To be 
received as a guest by the hospitable shepherd, and 
join the convivial circle with all the zest of one of 
the party, occupied but little time; for Plautius, 
though a Boman censor, was a jovial companion when 
he chose, and was soon among the most boisterous in 
the revel. 

Many grave statesmen are jollier fellows than we 
kno\y^ ; for even of Tully himself a book oifaceticB was 
collected, a ^^ liber jocularis^ which it has been said 
would, if still extant, give a greater idea of his various 
mental accomplishments than even the most excellent 
of his serious works. And so the solemn censor Plau- 
tius was found to be furnished with a ready wit, and 
jovial temper, and wine-bibbing capacity, that de^ 
lighted and completely fascinated both his rustic host 
find his company. And his popularity was not a little 
increased when it was found that his girdle contained 
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the solid weight of a good current dupondius, one of 
the mighty copper coins of two pounds weight of the 
early Komans. And when it farther appeared that he 
was willing to have any portion of it exchanged for 
wine at the neighbouring vine dressers^ his reputation 
for conviviality reached its acme. 

Under the influence of the new supply of the insinu- 
ating liquid thus procured^ first the shepherd^ and then 
one, and then another of the Tibicinesy measured their 
snoring length upon the hospitable hearth of the 
worthy shepherd, steeped in profound oblivion. 

But one thirsty TUncine still held out, braving him, 
cup for cup, till the mists of the vinous elysium began 
to weave their gossamer webs before the jolly censor ; 
and he intoned with the voice of a priest of Ceres, lo 
Sacchey chaunting the jovial hymn from beginning to 
end. While he sang, his rival bibber drank ; and in 
the end, the rich plebeian's greater practice in the dis- 
cussion of potent Massic and glowing Falemian finally 
prevailed. The last of the Tihicines slept with his 
brethren in art, under the three-legged mensa of the 
shepherd; a ponderous table upon which the still 
ebriate censor seated himself in a triumphant peal of 
laughter ; during which, however, he nearly lost his 
balance, and might, but for the speedy recovery of a 
just equilibrium, have lain among his prostrate op- 
ponents ; for he, too, had drank very copiously of the 
Tibuxnian vintage. 
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The momentary danger had the effect of partially 
sobering the reeling official ; and going forth, he found 
(by means of the persuasion contained in a shining 
Philippus of the Macedonian mint, such as often 
found their way to Bome in trading with Epirus,) a 
countryman willing to furnish him with a waggon 
drawn by oxen, and procured also the aid of another 
shepherd, to lift the profoundly sleeping Tibicines into 
the capacious vehicle. 

His next task was to take from the bag, which he 
had brought with him, a number of comic masks, such 
as were used at that time by wandering Thespians, 
and to affix one firmly over the features of each sleep- 
ing musician, so that in case any woke during the 
journey he might not recognise his companions. 

The censor then mounted along with his living 
cargo, and the two rustics proceeded to goad the un- 
willing oxen on their road to Rome. At first this was 
no easy task, for the poor beasts had made up their 
minds for a night's rest after a hard day's harvesting; 
but the lash is a strong persuader, and at last they 
jogged on at a good rate, the road being all down 
hill, till they reached the level of the Campania. 

As the first blush of morning light rose over the 
hills they had quitted, the waggon and its load arrived 
at the gates of Rome ; and the countrymen awoke 
the sleeping censor, who in his turn aroused the guards 
holding the last vigil and bade them open the gates. 
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And the party passed beneath the great Cyclopean 
arch; the noise of the wheels echoing with loud rever* 
berations as they entered the city. 

The news was secretly spread among the plebeians 
that Plautius had arrived after a successful expedi- 
tion, and all was joy and exultation in certain quarters 
of the city ; especially that in which the geiis of Acca 
Tarrentia lived, and in that of lulus Bufinus. 

A crowd was soon formed round the waggon, in 
which the sleepers had not been awakened, although 
the first bright rays of the sun began to shine on the 
pediment of the Temple of Quirinus, and the accensus 
aimounced in a loud voice the commencement of the 
mane^ the first division of the day* 

But when Plautius saw a procession, headed by the 
young lulus Rufinus, approaching, who was proceed- 
ing with his firiends to consult the auspices regarding 
the time of his marriage, and offer a sacrifice in the 
temple of Ceres, — ^then, he caused the sleeping TibU 
cities to be awakened. 

And great was the astonishment of each at finding 
himself again in Bome; and great his wonderment 
whether any of his companions were with him. And 
when the censor caused the masks to be removed from 
the still drowsy pipers, and each perceived that the 
whole of his company was present, there was a mo- 
ment of indignation and resentment at the trick that 
had been played upon them. But so hearty was the 
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general greeting of the returned musicians^ from many 
a well-known smile, and many a well-loved voicej 
that the gathering cloud was dispersed in a moment^ 
and all animosity was forgotten. 

Replacing the masks which had aided in the recon* 
cilialion, the whole band preceded lulus and his friends 
to the temple of Ceres, playing a well-known joyous 
hymn, the sounds of which reached the hearts of all 
that boisterous populace ; and tears of a joyful ex- 
citement mingled with happy smiles on their way to 
the temple. 

The dervishes of the East consider the tibia a 
sacred instrument, because it is recorded in the most 
ancient Scriptures, that the shepherds in patriarchal 
times sung their prayers to their God accompanied 
by its sounds ; and the Bomans who that day followed 
their recovered Auletes, also felt as though somelMng 
sacred had been restored to them, in the sounds that 
they had been from childhood accustomed to hear 
upon all occasions when their feelings of piety and 
veneration were most strongly aroused during the 
celebration of their highest religious ceremonials. 

The auspices were favourable, and that same day the 
sponsalia were inscribed on the sacred tablets, in the 
house of the father of Acca Tarrentia. And as the 
sun set that day, the bride was taken with feigned 
violence from the arms of her mother ; and, attended 
by many friends, and half the population of Bome^ 
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led in procession to the dwelling of her husband ; 
wearing a long robe of spotless white, with purple 
fringe; while beautiful youths, clothed in the roba 
pretexttty walked beside her, supporting her arms. 

The tunica recta, that robe of spotless white, with the 
purple fringe, was fastened at the waist with a girdle ; 
and the flammeum^ or bridal veil, which descended 
from her head nearly to her feet, was of a bright yel- 
low colour, as were also her sandals. 

Great was the elation of the train of friends, both 
of the bride and bridegroom, who, adorned in their 
best dresses, and crowned with chaplets of flowers, 
accompanied them ; for the returned Tibicines headed 
the procession, blowing ^shrill pasans upon their pipes 
as they advanced, which roused the enthusiasm of the 
populace to the highest degree. The joyous shouts 
roused from his contemptuous incjifference even the 
stem censor Claudius, who, as they approached his 
house, came forth with his lictors and headed the train ; 
and the voluntary amende was at once received by 
the crowd, already predisposed to good humour, with 
loud acclamations ; and the haughty Claudius expe- 
rienced for a moment a bright impulsive joy that he 
had never felt before ; and when the procession ar- 
rived at the door of the bridegroom's house, fes- 
tooned and decorated with fruits and flowers, it was 
that stem cold man himself who, with the good Plau- 
tius, lifted the bride over the door-sill, as was custo- 
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marj, to avoid the ill omen that might attend a 
stamble at her first entrance to her new home ; and 
all were boisterously joyous in the city of Romulus 
on that night. 



Here, said the narrator (pointing to an open book), 
after he had concluded his anecdote, here is the inte- 
resting passage in the Fasti^ upon which my anecdote 
is founded ; and here, he continued, taking a coin from 
a small case which he held in his hand, here is the 
curious memorial of the scene recorded by the Eoman 
poet. The coin, he resumed, was struck, in the closing 
years of the great republic, by a descendant of Plau- 
tius, who had been appointed one of the triumvirs of 
the mint ; three officers who, as you are aware, had 
care, respectively, of the gold, silver, and copper 
coinage. According to a privilege existing at that 
time, he availed himself of his tenure of that office, to 
perpetuate the recollection of his ancestor, Plautiua 
Venox, and his ingenious stratagem for ensuring the 
return of the rebellious Auletes. The coin, remarked 
the narrator, is a denariusy of remarkably pure silver, 
and in most perfect preservation. 

On the obverse, he continued, addressing those of 
his auditors who began to crowd closely about him, 
on the obverse, is a well executed representation, in 
bold and sharp relief, of a comic mask, in allusion to 
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those worn by the returning TibicineSyBud underneath^ 
the name of the mint-master, L PLAVTIVS. 
On the reverse is a very graceful type, formed by 
the four horses of the Sun, led by Aurora, indicating 
the time of the return of the Auletes to Bome, at 
day-break. 

And that curious monument of the patriarchal 
simplicity of the early citizens of Bome was passed 
from hand to hand, and examined with continually in- 
creasing interest ; and the young Spaniard followed it 
anxiously, with the velvet-lined case which he had 
made its home, open in his hand. But it was some 
time before he recovered his wandering treasure, and 
heard the pleasant click of the spring close upon it, 
in its secure and carefully-guarded casket. 




CHAPTEE IV. 



THE ARCH^OLOGIST'S SECOND STORY. 




' HE next meeting, as shown by the mi- 
nutes in the transactions of the society, 
took place after the rlfetum to Naples, in 
the handsome apartments occupied by " the Archaeo- 
logist," on the Chiaja. The rooms commanded a view 
of nearly the entire expanse of the bay, and islands ; 
but the attention of those assembled there on that even- 
ing did not dwell so much on the enchanting scene 
without, as on the choice contributions of ancient and 
mediaeval art collected for examination and for discus- 
sion, within. 

The various and vigorously animated disquisitions 
to which these objects gave rise rather suddenly sub- 
sided, however, as the supply of refreshments was, 
according to the rules of the association, placed upon 
the table, at a certain hour. 

The table in question was formed of a noble slab 
of ancient Roman mosaic, which had been recently 
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discovered, in the course of some extensive excava- 
tions for a new pile of building near the gate on 
the road to Capua. The fine antique design of the 
recovered monument was, however, soon as effectually 
concealed by the plentiful collation placed upon it, 
as it had so long been in its subterranean home. 

The appearance of a tempting supply of choice 
condiments, after the hunger-creating labours of a 
long and rather noisy discussion, was perhaps suflScient 
in itself to account for the very sudden silence which 
ensued. There were the fragrant odours distilling 
themselves in aromatic profusion from cups of steam- 
ing coffee ; the piquant richness of many varieties of 
Rosoglio; the small glasses of choice Cyprus wine; the 
Neapolitan biscuits in sugared and tempting crispness ; 
and, though last not least, the hot buttered muffins, 
after the English manner, in modo inglesey as ^^the 
Archaeologist" informed his Italian guests, which he 
had introduced, he continued, as curious specimens of 
the " pistorial art" in the " remote island of Britain." 
He stated, at the same time, that they were produced 
by a class of pistorian artists, more recherche in their 
methods of manipulation than ordinary bakers,and yet, 
who could not be correctly classed with pistores dul- 
ciariiy or candidarii of ancient Rome, inasmuch as no 
artificially sweetening substances were used in their 
ordinary confections. The data thus furnished by 
the archaeologist led to many pleasing, intricate, and 
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eruditely wordy contests ; but they were not long sus- 
tained^ and the silence that had followed the intro- 
duction of the little banquet again supervened upon 
its total consumption ; which was effected in a suffi- 
ciently brief space to afford satisfactory proof, if that 
were needed, that the study of archaeology is not in- 
jurious to the appetite. 

Whether it was the mere inhalation of the aromatic 
vapours, distilling in all their fragrance from the 
Arabian berry, or the more positive and material con- 
sumption of the other delicacies, which produced the 
sudden lull, after the storm of amicable though ex- 
cessively vivacious discussion which took place on 
the pistorial interest of the muffin question, it is not 
necessary to inquire. 

Perhaps it was the influence of the hour — the soft 
light of the Ave Maria, — so beautiful and yet so 
brief; for in the south, darkness follows the sunset so 
rapidly that the long northern twilight is unknown. 
That evening " the sun went down," as the yoimg 
Spaniard observed, making use of one of his favourite 
forms of bathosy "just as the coffee came up;" and 
the forms of the different objects of art that crowded 
the archaeologist's apartment were already becoming 
indistinct in the dim light, and seemed to assume 
quaint and strange and vapoury shapes, that might 
have startled one who was unacquainted with their 
daylight forms and tangible realities. 
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As the sun sank behind the blue horizon of the 
beautiful bay, the clear greenish azure of the waters 
was for an instant flushed with rich crimson, and 
then all faded into purple shade, and there was a mo- 
mentary pause ; that seemed the last breath of dying 
day — and it was night 

But the sweet summer night of southern Italy is 
not like the black darkness of the chilly north — soft, 
warm, and sweet ; the tender shadow seems to wrap 
the imagination as with a veil, which, whUe it leaves 
all visible, yet beautifully softens all things into s^ 
vague and dreamy indistinctness, of unspeakable 
charm. Under its influence the thoughts seem to 
become suddenly possessed of new powers ; they have 
not the usual instinctive longing to find vent in lan- 
guage ; but revel in a spell that a single word, even 
the slightest sound, would break. Wrapped in that 
veil of soft delicious darkness, they seem gifted with 
some enchantment or disguise that enables them to 
penetrate more deeply into the recesses of imagination ; 
and in those wanderings, strange wild dreams, and 
half convictions arise, that daylight dispels with its 
first breath — as science and rhetoric are said to sweep 
away the mysterious imaginings of vision-life which 
are called superstition and ignorance. 

Grouped round the five capacious windows of " the 
Archaeologist's" apartment, the accustomed friends 
were seated in various positions of thoughtful me- 
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ditation ; and though fiill half an hour had elapsed 
since the sunset, not a word was spoken. The coffee, 
and the rosoglio^ and ^ven the muffins, had vanished 
in silence ; and the little party sat gazing upon the 
waters of the bay, whose breast was heaving gently, 
in the low evening breeze, " like an infant's, asleep," 
as Byron so beautifully said. The soft darkness was, 
however, at fitful intervals, suddenly dispelled, and 
the whole scene, even to Cape Misenum, and the 
rocky isles of Caprae and Ischia, and the gently mov- 
ing barks at Santa Lucia, were rendered as distinct as 
in day, by long and brilliant corruscations of smnmer 
lightning, after which, all faded back again into the 
deep shadow of the night. 

The thoughts of the archaeologist, and the botanist, 
and the poet, and indeed of all those assembled there, 
though with unvarying gaze they looked vaguely out 
upon that scene, seemed to have wandered far away. 
They were among friends in far-off dwellings, among 
fondly remembered scenes of youth ; they were again 
dwelling with old familiar things — and moved by 
hopes and fears, and friendships and loves of other 
times — ^the most sacred recollections of which are 
never spoken, even to the most kindred hearts. 

At last, a voice said, in a subdued tone, and no 
one noted whose voice it was, *^ we are allowing 
the influence of this scene and hour to infringe upon 
our usual arrangements ; who among us is moved to 
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tell the accustomed story ? has nothing occurred in 
our discussions capable of inspiring even an anecdote?" 
There was no immediate answer to the challenge ; 
for the words seemed to break harshly upon the si- 
lence. At last, no other having replied, their host 
passed, without speaking, to the narrator's seat, and 
saying, with his usual tone of bonhommie^ " there ap- 
pears to be no occasion to-night for the three taps of 
the magisterial hammer to command silence," com- 
menced the story of the evening. 



THE FIGURE IN THE TAPESTRY. 

The beautiful drawing exhibited this evening, he 
commenced, has led me to the train of thought which 
has vividly recalled the circumstances I am about to 
relate to you. It was made, as we have been told, 
in one of those Etrurian tombs, the recently disco- 
vered paintings of which have thrown so much new 
and interesting light upon the manners, and especially 
the dress, of one of the ancient peoples who formerly 
inhabited this beautiM peninsula ; and whose laws 
and customs greatly influenced, if they did not origi- 
nally form, the entire basis of those of the mighty 
empire which had its centre here. 

The feature in that drawing which most struck me 
was, the elaborately-woven mantle worn by a warrior 
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in the funereal procession. It was described by our 
friend as being probably an example of the Greek 
TriirXog, being evidently larger than the ^Xa/xvc, which 
closely resembled the lacema Bndpaludamentum of the 
Bomans. The richness of the ornament induced our 
friend to consider it as distinct both in that and other 
respects from the i/iar cov^ or scarf usually worn by the 
male sex ; fi*om which too, it apparently differs, in be- 
ing of an oblong form, instead of square. 

I am inclined to consider, however, that the gar- 
ment or drapery in question belongs to neither of 
these classes. The ircTrXoc was generally worn only by 
females, and was of a finer and more delicate texture 
than the chlamys and other scarf-like garments worn 
by men; though in the East, it is true, that it 
was often worn by men. It was so used in Greece 
also, but only in ceremonial processions, in which 
the more ancient oriental customs were still ob- 
served. 

I would notice too, continued the archaeologist, that 
both the chlamys and peplum were generally of a self- 
colour, though occasionally enriched by a more or less 
intricate border. In the Iliad Homer describes Aurora 
as expanding a saffron-coloured shawl or TrfTrXoc, 
jC|ooico7r€7rXoc ''Hwc, on which no figures are described ; 
while Night, according to Euripides, was enveloped 
in a ttcttXoc of simple black /ieXa/iTrcTrXoc Nu^. 

But the piece of drapery under discussion is, on the 
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contrary, covered with a rich and complicated design, 
representing a combat, and is therefore rather to be 
considered a tcttijc or Sairig, a term still preserved in- 
tact, in the modem French word tapis, a carpet ; 
and from which the English have the term tapestry, 
and our neighbours that of tapissier, a person who 
covers walls with any substance, supplying the place 
of the more ancient tapestry, which has long since 
become too expensive for general use. 

I am aware that it will be objected that the Tairsreg 
were generally used either to clothe the walls of tem- 
ples, or to spread over seats of state ; and in these cases, 
woven designs, such as hunting pieces and other sub- 
jects, similar to that of the present example, were fre- 
quently wrought upon them with wonderful and skil- 
ful minuteness ; for Catullus tells of such a piece of 
tapestry spread over a couch at a nuptial entertain- 
ment, which exhibited the entire story of Theseus 
and Ariadne. But there was also a smaller kind of 
Tairrjg or SaTrecj termed SaTri^iov, which was occa- 
sionally worn by way of mantle, especially on so- 
lemn occasions, when such smaller pieces of tapestry 
were probably taken from the temples, many of 
which, especially that at Delphi, were celebrated for 
their rich tapestries, to be worn as mantles by some 
leading personage. In such cases they were fastened 
in front by a inpovri or Jibula, as in the present in- 
stance, and not upon the shoulder, as was usual with 
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the more ordinary ttcttXoc or ^Xa^ivc* But do not 
imagine^ continued the archaeologist, that I am going 
to make a discourse on the ^^ shawl," as long as that 
once ascribed to Aristotle ; or that I am about to dic- 
tate a TrcirXoy/oa^ca like that of the learned Varro. I 
am, in fact, on the point of quitting this portion of my 
subject, merely stating, that its consideration this 
evening led me to a reminiscence connected with 
the larger kind of rairngy frequently consisting of 
several pieces sewn together, which was used to clothe 
the walls of temples ; and at a later period, both in 
Greece and Kome, even those of the houses of 
wealthy citizens. The fabrication of hangings or 
wall draperies of this kind was carried to a surprising 
degree of richness in the eastern section of the Roman 
empire ; and in Constantinople, long after the fall of 
the western capital, the manufacture of rich raTrergc 
became one of its commercial staples. These Byzan- 
tine tapestries were often costly in the extreme ; for 
to the weaving was frequently superadded embroidery, 
by means of which pearls and other ornaments were 
attached to the work, which thus became positively 
stiff and heavy with costly jewels. 

These rich hangings or tapestries were brought to 
all parts of western Europe, as the modern states 
ar6se, and became sufficiently civilized to appreciate 
and purchase them; and at a later period national 
manufactories were established at Arras, in France, 
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and at other places^ which eventually superseded the 
eastern supply. 

From the time when such works first formed the 
decoration of Greek and Roman temples, they had al- 
ways been considered to possess a somewhat sacred 
character ; and when in the middle ages they became 
one of the chief features in the sumptuous decorations 
so profusely used in the Christian church, this feel- 
ing was increased; especially as the subjects were 
then chiefly of a religious nature, most frequently 
relating to the Life of Christ. The splendid series of 
pieces, executed at Arras for St. Peter's at Rome, are 
well known, especially by the patterns or cartoons 
which were designed for them by Raphael. Those 
gorgeous tapestries, my friends, in which the highest 
artistic design is combined with the greatest richness 
of material and the most consummate mechanical 
skill, we have recently seen, still brilliant and perfect, 
suspended round the grand piazza of St. Peter's, on 
ihefesta of the Corpus Domini. But, they were exe- 
cuted at a period when the deep veneration which 
such works excited in the imaginations of earnest 
worshippers in the dark ages, was fast passing away. 
Other, and earlier, though vastly inferior productions 
of the same kind, had exercised far greater influence 
over the feelings, not only of the ignorant populace, 
but of the higher and more educated classes; and mi- 
racles of extraordinary character are said to have been 
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effected through the medium of the quaint but beauti- 
ful images of the Virgin, wrought by devout hands in 
the elaborate tapestries of the eariy ages of the church. 

Some of the " miraculous" circumstances described 
are indeed so strange, that even if attributable to 
singular coincidences, they yet form some of the most 
curious examples of such inter-combination of events 
that the chronicles of any time have left on record. 

The tapestries of mediaeval times were not, how- 
ever, confined to those of a strictly sacred character, 
as those wrought by the fair fingers of Matilda, the 
queen of William of Normandy, sufficiently attest ; 
but to these works also, still carefully preserved at 
Bayeux, singular legends of a semi-supernatural cha- 
racter are attached. 

At a somewhat later period, when the use of tapes- 
try became more general, few of the baronial castles 
were without this adjunct of lordly splendour. There 
were strange stories, too, connected with those tapes- 
tried chambers, which, narrated in the great hall, as 
midnight approached, and the torches grew dim, 
caused many a head to turn furtively towards the less 
light recesses of the vast apartment, or to the dark 
folds of the curtains, slightly moving with the wind, 
that screened the various doors. 

A story of this character, but of much more modem 
date, continued the narrator, is attached to my own 
family, the particulars of which I heard, when a 
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youth, from the lips of my maternal grandfather. I 
have him now before me, in imagination, as distinctly 
as when he related to me the events I am about to re* 
peat. He was one of the last of those fine old Eng- 
lish gentlemen who carried a glittering snuff-box as a 
necessary elegance ; and who luxuriated in lace frills 
and ru£9es, and in & well powdered periwig, diamond 
knee-buckles, and latchet-fastened shoes, long after 
such items of modem costume were abandoned, even 
by the elder country gentlemen of his day. He wore, 
too, a long, taper dress sword, which especially im- 
pressed me at the time; and a three-cornered hat, 
which he placed jauntily rather on one side. Alto- 
gether he was a fine specimen of the old beau ; glist- 
ening in embroidered satin waistcoat with sparkling 
steel buttons, speaking in courtly phrase, and step- 
ping with a certain mincing gate ; such a personage, 
in short, as one only sees now in the Sir Peter 
Teazles or Lord Oglebys of the theatres ; and they 
too are fast losing the true typical traits, as our elder 
comedians, who performed them fronj actual recollec- 
tion, are disappearing from the stage. 

At the time of the opening of my grandfather's 
story, he must have been, judging from a portrait 
taken at that period, a most irresistible petit mattre of 
the true Louis Quinze schooL He no doubt whisked 
his perfumed handkerchief, and curled his slight 
black moustache, more brightly black from the con- 
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trast of the highly powdered hair^ and reposed the 
ruffles of his left hand upon the glittering hilt of his 
slender sword with all the grace and affectation that 
characterized the period ; perhaps superadding graces 
peculiarly his own ; for he then rejoiced in the bloom 
and nonchalance of about his twentieth year. 

The family estates were situated in one of the 
most beautiful of our green and richly wooded mid- 
land counties. The chief family seat, Castle'Trowley, 
as it was called, was inhabited by the eldest of three 
brothers, an old bachelor, who kept up the ancient 
state of the race in a " bountiful old style." The 
second brother, who had three daughters, all still 
children, resided at a handsome residence but a few 
miles distant, on an estate that had been added in the 
preceding generation to the ancient hereditary pro- 
perty. There was a feud, however, between the eldest 
brother and the second, which prevented the latter 
from ever visiting at the castle. The third brother, 
who had married very early, had died soon after, and 
left an only son, my grandfather, who, in default of 
male issue, to either of the two elder brothers would 
succeed to the whole of the hereditary acres, and the 
ancient family seat. Castle Trowley. 

Young Kupert, as a youth of good family, and 
likely to succeed to a fine old estate, was, notwith- 
standing his then limited income, much petted by the 
best society, both in London and Paris. At seventeen 
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he had abready emancipated himself from the control 
and guardianship of his eldest uncle, and quitted 
tlie old castle, where he had re»ded ever once ibe 
death of his father. He booh dispenBed^ too, with 
the services of the tutor he had consented to take to 
town with him^ on the recommendation of his uncle. 
About three years of fashionable existence in Lon- 
don and other capitals, though it had not led him, 
like many others, to exhaust the whole of his pecu- 
niary means, for, in that respect, the rapacity of his 
first and succeeding valets had taught him to be an 
excellent manager, had yet made him at twenty an 
accomplished man of the world ; and a man of lavish 
expenditure, within his means. But, at the same time, 
his experiences of life had been the means of seriously 
undermining his health ; for though he had discovered 
the secret of extracting the greatest possible degree 
of pleasure with the least possible injury to his income, 
he had not found the management of his constitu- 
tion so easy a matter; and after those three short 
years of dissipation, with all the attractions of brilliant 
courts readily open to him, he was glad to accept an 
invitation from his guardian to spend a few months at 
the solitary old castle, in order to recruit his shattered 
health. Young Rupert was a free-thinker, an esprit 
forty and promised himself, during the convalescence 
that regular living and early hours could not fail to 
bring about at his age, to enjoy some famous sport in 
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rallying the old housekeeper and the aged major domo^ 
as a favourite old attendant of his uncle was called, 
on the famous ghost stories, and other legendary lore 
connected with the old castle, with which they had 
often made him shudder as a child, and in which they 
doubtless still devoutly believed ; and chuckling in- 
wardly at the prospect of this fine field for the exer- 
cise of his courtly raillery, he set forth for Trowley. 

On his arrival, young Rupert found the ancient 
seat of the family in nowise changed during the three 
years of his absence : the Elizabethan fa9ade still met 
the eye of the spectator, on emerging from the ave- 
nue of giant elms, with all its fine old palatial air ; 
and behind, rose the gray towers of the original por- 
tion of the building, a square heavy castellated pile, 
of the time of Edward the Third. The family had, 
in fact, first risen to eminence during the French 
wars of that epoch. The first Lord of Trowley, Sir 
Beginald, had been a soldier of fortune ; who, first 
with the king, and afterwards with the Black Prince in 
Aquitaine and in the Spanish wars, had managed to 
realize in plunder, in ransoms, and other windfalls of 
war, such a fortune as enabled him to take rank with 
the leading nobles ; a position which his truly chivalric 
bearing, (if his portrait in an existing family missal, 
executed for him at the time, be not greatly flattered,) 
enabled him to fill with honour; for at that time 
personal courage, and courtly bearing, were of much 
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more social importance than now. He married the 
beautiful X^ady Blanche^ the younger daughter of a 
noble house, who, it is said, had already taken her 
vows to a monastic life. But regardless of all remon- 
strance on the part of the church, for he was sup- 
ported by the Duke of Lancaster, he married the 
recusant beauty; and great was the feasting and 
merry-making at Castle Trowley on that occasion* 
A beautiful image of her fair form, robed in almost 
queenly state, was wrought in silver, and placed in a 
niche in the Gothic chapel ; and an endowment at- 
tached to the fine old Norman church secured four 
annual masses to be said in perpetuity for her fault. 
A cunning limner painted her fair features by the 
side of those of her noble lord in the great family 
missal, every leaf of which glittered with burnished 
gold ; and her likeness was also wrought into one of 
the noble pieces of tapestry destined for the state 
bedchamber of the castle. And those blue eyes 
and blush-tinted cheeks were enamelled upon family 
jewels; and the new pictures of the Virgin in the 
choir of the old church were painted in the lovely 
semblance of the fair Lady Blanche. 

But it is said that the church did not forget her of- 
fence ; and at last prevailed. For scarcely had she 
given birth to a son, a year after their marriage, wheu 
the Lady Blanche mysteriously disappeared; and 
none knew bow she was spirited away. And the bold 
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knight became rapidly old ; and died soon of a broken 
heart. And his son, who it was said grew up with 
the features of his lady mother, succeeded him; and 
was in his turn succeeded by sons and grandsons. 
But the fate of the feir Lady Blanche was never for- 
gottien ; and a thousand strange and improbable stories 
concerning her were told, from one generation to an- 
other, which, mingling with a host of strange legends 
and fairy tales, long formed, and in fact still form, the 
evening small talk of the servants of the house. 

The old bachelor Lord of Trowley, resumed the 
archaeologist, met my grandfather on the steps of the 
great entrance ; and received the young scapegrace 
like the returned prodigal. He was, in fact, delighted 
with the dashing easy air and perfumed refinement of 
the young courtier, and led him with considerable 
pride to the great dining room, where a noble repast 
had been prepared for his arrival ; and where he pre- 
sented his gay young nephew with almost paternal 
fondness to the old servants of the castle, arrayed in 
stately line to receive the honoured guest. 

My ancestral imcle's admiration was, however, not 
quite so great for his darling nephew when he found 
that the young gentleman could neither do justice to 
the copious repast spread before him, nor accompany 
his worthy kinsman in tumbler after tumbler of fa- 
mous claret, pledging this friend and that at random, 
as a mere excuse for deep and long accustomed liba- 
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tions. After a tumbler or two, young Bupert fidrly 
gave in ; exhibiting to his uncle an array of physic 
bottles from a small valise^ which he had ordered the 
old housekeeper to bring in, and exclaiming, ** This, 
dear^uncle, is the only wine allowed me for the pre- 
sent ; but, when the air of Trowley has set me up 
again, egad, sir, I'll not flinch !" at which declaration 
his uncle seized his delicate white hand in the grasp 
of a Titan, and declared that he was of the right 
stock after all ; and they spent a pleasant chatty even- 
ing together. And young Rupert's accoimt of town life 
and court beauties, and royal condescensions, made 
the old gentleman slap the table so stoutly at certain 
points of the narration, that the glasses danced like 
Marionettes at the Venetian theatre, and he declared 
he felt young again himself. At last, Rupert having 
evaded even a parting glass of strong punch, by shaking 
at his uncle a large bottle of tonic mixture which he 
took from his valise, and at which the old gentle- 
man laughed heartily, begged Dame Joana, the house- 
keeper, to show him to his room. 

The wide Elizabethan staircase with its great oaken 
and richly carved balustrades, only led them to the 
first floor ; and instead of following it farther, the 
housekeeper turned to the right along a spacious corri- 
dor which connected the newer portions of the build- 
ing with the old. And then came the antique Gothic 
passages, whose walls of gray stone, with their groined 
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ceilings, and delicately chiselled corbeilles, exhibited 
all the characteristics of Gothic architecture, in the 
zenith of its most decorative period. The proportions 
were not so spacious as those of the Elizabethan 
part of the building, but there was a monumental 
solidity about their aspect that more than compen- 
sated for their comparative want of magnitude ; and 
the modem carpets with which the floors were par- 
tially covered imparted to them an air of snugness 
and comfort. 

At the junction of two such passages, there was a 
space, lighted by narrow trefoil windows, of greater 
width, the loftier ceiling of which was much more 
richly groined; and the walls had been covered by 
the predecessor of the present resident with a rich 
8affi*on-coloured damask, which was, however, stained 
and blackened in many places, and in others j>ale and 
faded. 

This gallery formed the approach to a doorway of 
larger dimensions than the others; the oak carving 
and elaborate iron hinge-work of which was still in 
very beautiful preservation. The housekeeper, who 
preceded him, pushed the massive door open with 
some difficulty, and entered. 

** What 1 " exclaimed Rupert, " am I to be put in the 
state bed-chamber which King James of learned me- 
mory, and before him good Queen Bess the virgin 
queen, honoured with their anointed presence?" 
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" Your uncle would hear of nothing else. Master 
Bupert," said the old servant, ^^ and to the probable 
heir to the estate it is but a proper deference." 

**Pooh, pooh I why tibiere is my uncle Osmond with 
a young family." 

" All girls. Master Eupert," interrupted the house- 
keeper, curtseying low, and smiling at her oXAprotegeey 
whose recent peccadilloes had rather increased than 
diminished her admiration for him. 

^^ All girls, true," retorted Rupert; *^ but imcle Os- 
mond is a young man yet, and may have a dozen sons." 

" Ah I Master Rupert, you are a fine clever young 
gentleman, as I often foretold you would be when 
I had you on my knee; a pretty lad as ever was seen; 
but. Master Rupert, it is not every clever young gen- 
tleman as can see as far as an old woman ; not quite. 
Master Rupert." 

" Ohl oh I some hobgoblin legend, I suppose?" 

" Nay, Master Rupert;" said the old housekeeper, 
shaking her head ; ^* don't speak in that way, young 
gentleman, we have heard sad talk about your free- 
thinking and the like ; but, — " 

" Well, well, perhaps you are quite right," said 
Rupert, smiling; and the old lady, seeing that he was 
not disposed for more conversation, put a large flannel 
night-cap on the pillow as requisite for an invalid ; 
and arranged his bottles of medicine on the dressing- 
table ; and after setting light to two large wax tapers^ 
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and attending to a ntimber of other trifles for his 
comfort^ exactly as she had done when he was a child, 
remarked that there had been a fire in the room for 
three days, and that the bed was well aired, and so 
left him, with a good night and a benediction ; and 
the great oak door closed, and young Kupert found 
himself alone in the state chamber. 

The apartment had a warm and comfortable air in 
consequence of the large cheerful fire of wood and coal 
that blazed on the spacious hearth. But there was, 
neyertheless, an air of somewhat oppressive solemnity 
in the great four-post bed, with its heavy brocade 
curtains, and its faded plumes of coloured feathers 
at the four comers of the massive cornice; and a 
something of rather awful grandeur about the ancient 
wadded quilt of faded satin, with the family arms 
embroidered in the centre, in their proper heraldic co- 
lours, lliat did not suggest to his mind the ideas 
usually conveyed by a snug little tent bedstead, with 
neat white dimity curtains. He was, however, fatigued 
with his journey, and proceeded to undress by the 
fire ; being dissatisfied with the reflection of his person 
which he obtained from the rather wavy plate of the 
magnificent old-fashioned looking-glass. Indeed, he 
did not feel altogether certain that it was his own re- 
flection ; and to look into a glass and see some one else 
is not productive of the most agreeable impression ; 
even to the rhetorical conclusions of a well trained 
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philosophic mind of the most esprit fart cast^ like that 
of Rupert Whether, or not, such reflections paaaed 
through his mind is immaterial; certain it is, that 
he did not look a second time into llie glass; which, 
however, if it made his remarkably handsome nose ap* 
pear on one side, may be very naturally accoimted for. 

As he surveyed the room, and saw the strange forms 
of the old high-backed chairs and a tall dark secre- 
taire changing their shapes, and casting singular sha- 
dows, as the flickering light of Ihe fire rose and fell, he 
laughed at himself for momentarily giving way to a 
slight, and but half-acknowledged superstitious shrink- 
ing ; exclaiming half aloud, ^^ What a fool a man may 
make of himself when he is faint and tired, and in the 
old state room of a crazy old pile like this !" and he 
looked round and laughed again, but not heartily; 
and proceeded very slowly with his night toilet. 

The room was hung all round with ancient tapestry, 
the style of which appeared coeval with that of the 
architecture of the castle; showing grim-visaged 
knights in full panoply of plate armour, and pale, yet 
strangely fair faces of bevies of stiffly-draped ladies 
of high degree, who wore towering head-dresses of 
quaint, weird forms. And there were priests, with 
keen piercing eyes, dressed in their jewelled cere- 
monial robes; and monks of sinister look, glancing 
beneath their cowls; — and all done in that quaint, 
realist school of art, which imparted singular reality to 
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the aspect of these woven images ; except when their 
colours had nearly faded away ; and then, the pallid 
shadow that remained had a strange and spectral as- 
pect that was still more impressive. 

Rupert detected himself more than once in the act 
of avoiding to look at these quaint shadows of a for- 
mer age, magically reflected, as it were, upon &e 
tissue that hung upon the wall. And at last, with a 
hmnph I and short, forced laugh, he took one of the 
great tapers from the dressing-table, and holding it 
close to the tapestry, performed the tour of the cham- 
ber, carefully examining every detail ; and then, when 
the close proximity of the light showed even the 
threads of the canvas, and every flaw and stain of age 
and wear, he laughed at the absurd imeasiness he 
had felt for a moment; and hastening his toilette de 
nuity prepared at once to retire to bed. The fire had 
burnt low, and he was about to put out the two wax 
lights, when, looking round the chamber after he had 
extinguished the first, he determined, after a mo^ 
ment's hesitation, to leave one burning; he might 
require his medicine, — ^in short, as a qiuzsi invalid, he 
thought it would be better to have a light in the 
room. Just as he was about to step into bed, he 
perceived the large warm flannel nightcap which the 
good housekeeper had prepared for him ; and then, 
for the first time he laughed in earnest, at tiie strange 
figure he should present in such a head-dress ; and . 
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flinging it into the comer of the room, with one o5f 
the fashionable and perhaps harmless oaths of the 
day, he sprang into bed. 

I can fancy how quaint a contrast that young head 
must have formed to the old state bedstead, — ^his 
abundant hair frosted to a delicate tone by the fashion- 
able powder of the day, rendered the slightly pink 
tinges of his complexion, paled as they were by re- 
cent illness, more transparent and dear, giving, at the 
same time, to the eyes, eye-brows, and moustache, 
as the only dark features, a marked character of 
peculiar and piquant effect. The lips, too, appear of a 
fuller and clearer red when powder is worn, and the 
eyes most certainly gain in brilliancy to an extent 
that few will believe who have not noticed the effect. 

As the youth lay there, his handsome features 
rather refined than deteriorated by indisposition, with 
one hand, small and delicate as woman's, lying on the 
quilt, or rather peeping from among its ruffles there, 
the petit mattre of the eighteenth century was, in a 
pictorial point of view, strangely out of keeping with 
the gigantic Gothic bedstead and its grim append- 
ages ; his slight form was in fact half lost among the 
mighty pillows and bolsters of swans-down. 

As he almost unconsciously surveyed, as he lay, the 
quaint figures in the tapestry, he could not entirely 
suppress the feelings that their singular aspect had be- 
fore given rise to. He breathed more heavily, and 
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with a slight nervous agitation that he could not en-i 
tirelj suppress; and his hand^ that lay across his 
breast upon the quilt^ rose and fell gently with the 
action of the deeper respiration. And as the diamond 
in the single ring he wore^ caught the light fitfully 
in the undulating motion, it sent flashuig gleams of 
dazzling brilliancy into the dimly-lighted recesses of 
the chamber. 

That portion of the tapestry which riveted his 
attention more especially, was a large composition to 
the left of the bed ; exactly opposite the fire. The 
subject appeared to be a hawking party ; and in the 
centre of the woven picture was a graceful female 
figure, on a white palfrey. The damosel was repre- 
sented in the act of reining in her steed, and look- 
ing towards the spectator. The face was of that 
somewhat attenuated and yet sweetly beautiful cha- 
racter, such as we see in the female saints of Giotto, 
or Masaccio, and possessed that kind of staid, ethereal 
beauty, which the artists of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries conceived in their earnest love of 
sacred art— a kind of beauty which no trace of earthly 
passion ever sullies, no meretricious smile deforms. 
It was a beauty difierent from and above that which 
depends upon the superficial charms of an alabaster 
skin, and brilliant eye, and richly rounded form. It 
seemed animated and refined by an angelic spirit, 
that purified it from all of eiM^^ except what must 
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ever be divine in the human form ; and imparted at 
the same time that finer sense of the pure and the 
beautiful, which we call poetry. 

The face in the tapestry produced impressions such 
as these upon the young Rupert, as he lay half buried 
in those great down pillows, gazing at it intently. It 
is true he was no archaeologist, and he did not think 
of Giotto, or Masaccio, or of the theories of art of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But he saw that 
the beauty by which he was attracted was saintlike, 
and unearthly ; and consequently of a kind which he 
had never met with among those beauties who were 
considered the chief ornaments of the different courts 
he had visited. 

He could not explain to himself, at first, why that 
piece of tapestry, and that particular figure, should 
attract his attention more engrossingly than any 
other. But he now perceived that the whole figure, 
and especially the face, and the hand holding the em- 
broidered bridle, were much more distinct than any 
other portions of the work ; and as he gazed, they 
seemed to become still more so ; they positively ap- 
peared to move. At that moment, however, he heard 
the murmur of a gust of wind along the adjoining pas- 
sages, and a draught from the door, which was also 
to the left of the bed, must have stirred the tapestry. 

Rupert essayed to examine other portions of the 
pictured walls, and for a long time persisted in looking 
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wmy ; reeisdng the strange kind of Suscmt^ 
tion that figure seemed to possess. How long he 
may have thus lain^ resisting an almost invincible de-« 
sire to look again^ he never knew; but at last the 
temptation became too strong to resist, and he turned 
once more towards that figure on the white palfrey. 
He had no sooner done so than his heart began to beat 
violently; he could even hear its pulsations, when 
he distinctly perceived the eyes of the figure positively 
glistening with life. He would have called out, but 
his voice failed him ; and raising himself in bed, and 
resting with one hand upon the velvet cushion of the 
great chair that stood by the bedside, he leaned for- 
ward to convince himself of the truth of the strange 
hallucination. But in proportion as he was thus en- 
abled to examine the tapestry more closely, the more 
lifelike was the embroidered image. He longed to 
spring from his bed and test the nature of the vision, 
or deception, by a still closer examination; but his 
courage failed him ; and he sank back exhausted with 
excitement, and an indefinable kind of terror, that was 
yet not painfuL 

His heart beat so violently that he involuntarily 
closed his eyes to shut out the cause of his excite- 
ment ; and when again he ventured to look towards 
the tapestry, a faded mark alone occupied the place of 
the figure, which itself sat in the great chair close by 
his bedside, the warm breath of the lovely spectre 
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seeming positively to reach his cheek. In sweet reality, 
there it sat; its soft blue eyes fixed upon him, and its 
beautiful bosom heaving with the breath of life. And 
it smiled upon him with a soft, woman's smile, not cal- 
culated to terrify Eupert 

As that smile continued, the rosy lips parted, and a 
row of small brilliant teeth glistened like pearls, — and 
then, Kupert half rising on his pillow, found his voice, 
and exclaimed, — 

"Beautiful spectre orwoman, who,or what are you?" 
and he moved nearer to the fair vision, with the con-, 
fident smile and air with which he would have ap-> 
preached a beauty of the court of his Most Gracious 
Majesty George the Second. But the lifted finger of 
the vision-like being checked his rising aaidacity ; and 
he allowed his head to fall back upon the pillow, while 
still intentiy gazing at the face that again smiled upon 
him, while he repeated, in a more subdued tone, his 
previous question. 

** I am the Lady Blanche," replied the figure, in a 
soft clear voice, which was like the soimd of some mu-r 
sical instrument, touched by a delicate hand **Kjiow 
you not, that tiie young bride of the bold Sir Reginald 
was mysteriously sprighted away, in less than a year 
from her happy bridal ? But tiiey could not keep me 
from the walls I loved, nor from this room, our bridal 
chamber. And whenever a true inheritor of the bold 
heart and manly beauty of Beginald is bom in our 
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I race, it is yet the buried Blanche — ^buried living as 
I well as dead, within the dark prison walls of that 
I dreary convent — ^it is stiU Blanche who chooses his 
fair bride ; and she chooses that bride in her own 
image. The bold and beautiful Reginald," she con- 
tinued, " now lives again for the third time in his 
noble race ; and, for the third time, I, whose spirit 
no prison walls could entomb, am about to choose his 
bride. Have you never dreamed," she continued, 
fixing her soft beautiful eyes upon the still gazing 
I Rupert ; ^^ never dreamed, in the love-dreams of your 
age, that to every new spirit bom to an earthly life, 
there is in due and fitting time bom likewise a conge- 
nial mate — a kindred soul ? kindred in form, as well 
as spirit? and that to each — ^the form, the mind, the 
soul, the aspirations of the otiier, are mysteriously 
made known in those bright day-dreams, and sweet 
nightly visions, that haunt the heart and brain of youth 
in its first beautiful imaginings of love ? — And have 
you never guessed, that all the wretched bridals — 
sinful and money-bought, — or ambitious, — or cold- 
hearted,— or indifferent,— or made without that pa- 
tient courage and high emprise, that seek out, over 
the wide world, the realization of the monitory vision 
that in the spring of life never fails to visit once the 
heart of youth — have you never guessed that all such 
bridals end in wretchedness, and in misery ; and that 
only when the two destined spirits meet, is there true 

VOL. II. M 
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love, and the highest consummatioii of human hap- 
piness ? But," continued the fair vision, ^^ when the 
predestined spirits do not meet, nor seek each other out, 
even through trial and anguish — and through the long 
delays that make the heart sick, their existence is a 
poor world-serving, spirit-chilling journey, of hollow 
pageantries, and unreal pleasures ; for the one true, 
beautiful, and heavenlike thing of earth is for ever 
sealed to them, as a deep secret they may never know/' 

*^ And in who," cried the young Rupert, fixing his 
eyes intently upon the beautiful speaker, as the last 
tones of her silvery voice faded from his ear, like 
some sweet echo borne upon a summer breeze, *^ in 
whose existence lives again the form and spirit of the 
great Reginald ? and who ? who is his destined bride, 
the living image of the Lady Blanche? Who?" re- 
peated the young Rupert, with bated breath, and 
parted lips, quivering with emotion and impatience. 

*^ It is not yet time," replied the sweet voice, but 
in a tone so low that, but for its distinct and silvery 
enunciation, the words could not have been distin- 
guished, even by the eager ears of Rupert. " Sleep ! " 
continued that voice, in the same low, delicious 
tone. 

And as Rupert stiU gazed, he felt that the soft blue 
eyes were fixed upon his, with a power — a strange, 
fascinating power — that could enforce the edict 

" Sleep!" murmured the voice once again, its de- 
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licate tone sinking to the faintest whisper, yet distinct 
as the blast of trumpet. 

And Rupert, though he still struggled hard to 
look steadfastly upon that lovely vision, or reality — 
spectre, or woman — felt it fading from him. Fainter, 
fainter, and more indistinct grew all but the deep, soft 
blue eyes, that still silently commended him to sleep. 

And he slept — a deep, long, dreamless sleep, that 
was unbroken till the loud knocking at his door, and 
at last the entrance of the old housekeeper, bustling 
in with hot water and other toilet luxuries, at length 
roused him from his trance ; and he heard the shrill 
treble of her cracked voice calling out to him, as she 
passed the bed towards the dressing-table, that "break- 
fast would soon be served in the old library, a warmer 
room than the great dining hall, and that his uncle was 
already abroad with the dogs and his gun." Though 
already late in the morning, the blinds still excluded 
the light, for the housekeeper had only undrawn the 
brocade curtains, and all was still dim and indistinct in 
the great chamber. But no sooner had the door closed 
upon the retiring housekeeper, than Rupert, spring- 
ing from his bed, hastily drew up the thick Hol- 
land blinds, and letting in the bright morning light, 
turned anxiously towards the tapestry, and the white 
palfrey, and the — the Lady Blanche. There were the 
tapestry, the white palfrey, and the slim figure in the 
stiff drapery, holding the embroidered rein ; there, too. 
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the faded silhouette of the delicately formed and samt- 
like face, with its sweet serious smile, and soft eyes ; 
but the coarse threadwork of the woven picture at 
once destroyed the strange illusion which, when he 
awoke, was still impressed upon his mind ; and, after 
gazing long at the old faded arras and its quaint 
figures, he turned away to his toilet, exclaiming, with 
a faint bah I ^^ It must have been a dream I" 

When Rupert joined his uncle in the old library, 
and saw him ruddy with health, and perceived, in the 
hearty grasp of welcome, that his hand was tingling 
with the warm glow of exercise and health, he felt that 
his own pale skin, and delicately taper fingers formed 
a great contrast And when he heard the sounds of 
the cheerful greeting voice, and remarked how free 
were its genial tones &om the slightest tinge of sad- 
ness, anxiety, or even thoughtfulness, he felt that he 
would have gladly exchanged his years of youth, and 
all his cherished philosophy, and his young romance 
into the bargain, for the healthful vigour and sim- 
plicity of that honest untroubled mind, and the rude 
rustic health of that stalwart frame, seamed and fur- 
rowed as it was with some good deep lines, — ^those 
of age, but not of care. The mossy trunk of the 
aged oak, thought Rupert, while still magnificent in 
the strength of all its far-spread branches, is periiaps 
a nobler object than the smooth*barked sapling at its 
side. 
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At breakfast the uncle sat watching the nephew's 
abstraction; and as it did notecase^ exclaimed/^ Why, 
what ails thee, Bupert? Have these hot buttered 
rolls no charm for a man that has not broken fast at 
half-past ten?" at the same time disposing of a suc- 
culent middle piece at one mouthful. ^^ Have not 
the steaming coffee or the hot cream, or this heather 
honey, anything about them able to change that rue- 
ftil countenance ? Come, man I try a glass of this 
Cura9oa first, to pave the way, or just a thimble-fiill 
of the Absynthe — it is of the best Rotterdam fabric. 
Our cousin, the Admiral, brought me over a whole 
package of it. Come ! " 

** I will take a cup of tea, sir," said Rupert, with- 
out attempting to answer each point of the address ; 
and his imcle pushed the richly-chased silver teapot 
towards him. 

Rupert did not more than half fill a small delicately 
psdnted Dresden teacup, that stood before him on the 
snowy damask cloth, and silence again prevailed. His 
uncle knotted the broken threads of the attempted 
conversation again and again, but it was of no avail ; 
and, at last, taking up a copy of the Spectator ^ which 
lay upon the table (it was his favourite reading), he 
plunged into the ever-genial pages of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and left his taciturn nephew to his own 
meditations. 

After breakfast saddle-horses were at the side en- 
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trance, for the master of Trowley was anxious to take 
bis nephew the round of his neighbours, involving a 
circuit of some eighteen or twenty miles, which, like 
a stalwart huntsman as he was, he made nothing of. 
Rupert, too, looked well in his riding dress, which 
removed something of the almost effeminate elegance 
of his ordinary morning costume, and his uncle felt 
proud of the handsome stripling, who rode at his side, 
and who, in his high knee-boots and richly laced riding 
frock, sat his horse with a grace and, at the same time, 
a boldness worthy of the chivalrous line of Trowley. 
The exhilaration of that noble exercise gave to his 
pale complexion, for the time, the glowing hue of 
health, and he was soon engaged in gay conversation 
with his uncle; bandying wit with the veteran with 
a skill that made the elder combatant wince, while he 
smiled. Still, there came at intervals a thoughtful cloud 
over the gaiety of Rupert, which it required a strong 
effort to dispel ; and at none of the houses where they 
called could he respond to the hearty welcome he re- 
ceived with anything like his usual light-hearted 
gaiety or graceful charm of manner. Not that he was 
gauche — ^he could not be — ^he was too deeply expe- 
rienced in the polite arts of life; but he was not 
himself. Neither the hearty roystering welcome of 
sporting lords, nor port-wine drinking squires, nor 
fox-hunting parsons, nor aU the profusely lavished 
fascinations of amiable dowagers, who had daughters 
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• to many, nor the bright smiles and sparkling eyes of 
bevies of young girls whom he saw at more than one 
of the noble old halls they visited that morning, had 
the power to draw Rupert completely from the reverie 
into which he had been plunged ever since he had 
seen, or dreamed of, that strange slight figure in the 
tapestry, in the state bedroom at Trowley, 

Dinner, too, in the old dining-hall, was passed in 
something like silence, after many vain attempts to 
establish a conversation. But when they were alone, 
and Rupert had taken a tumbler or two of claret — 
a small dose &r a young gentleman of fashion in those 
days — ^he drew his chair to the fire, and, after gazing 
for some time at the crackling wood, and the bright 
white blaze of the coal with which it was mixed, raised 
his head, and said, addressing his uncle, while he 
leaned his cheek upon his hand, ^* Who was the Lady 
Blanche?" 

^* Why, the shortest of the three girls at Lord 
Dingley's, — the little fat one, to be sure. Have you 
forgotten her already ? She gave you a very flatter- 
ing reception," said his uncle, thinking that Rupert 
referred to some of the young beauties they had seen 
that morning. 

" Yes, yes," replied Rupert, pettishly ; " I know : 
but I was not speaking of those silly girls. I mean, 
was there not a Lady Blanche once, in some way 
connected with the early history of the Trowleys ? 
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and is there anything peculiar connected with such a * 
person?" 

" I thought," replied his uncle, " that your modem 
philosophy had the greatest contempt for those old 
family legends; I'm sure I have heard you snub 
our old Major Domo before you were seventeen, 
for venturing to hint at some of the old-fashioned 
predictions, and legendary prophecies, and the like 
that always linger about the hearthstones of ancient 
families." 

" Why, yes," replied Rupert, ^* there is so much 
superstitious nonsense whispered of an evening in the 
servants' hall likely to frighten the maids into fits, 
and in the nursery to make the children crackbrained 
f(wr life, that as a principle, a general principle, I 
think such fancies should be discouraged; but I 
have a particular reason for wishing to know if 
there is any legend or family record concerning a 
'Lady Blanche.'" 

" Have you, then, paid so little attention to the 
family history and pedigree as not to know that the 
founder of the house. Sir Reginald de Trowley, mar- 
ried a fair Lady Blanche, whom he became despe- 
rately enamoured of, after she was more than half a 
nun? Some say she was only in her noviciate, 
others that she had taken the vows. But, as both 
the young Prince of Wales, and his brother John, fa- 
voured the suit. Sir Reginald and the Lady Blanche 
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were married^ and lived in great state in the old part 
of the building here^ the castle. But one night, shortly 
after the birth of an heir to the estate, and when the 
fair young Chatelaine was yet only in her twentieth 
year. Sir Reginald, coming home late, or rather early 
in the morning, from attending a summons from the 
Prince, found the chamber of his Lady empty. They 
say that chamber was the one we call the state room, 
perhaps only because in its ancient tapestry there 
is a figure said to be her portrait; but there may 
be nothing in that, nor in any of the strange idle 
tales they tell upon the subject. It is, however, a 
recorded and well attested h<st, that Sir Beginald 
never recovered his bride. A family chronicle of the 
time hints, that the men of the crosier took that means 
of revenging themselves upon one who had fallen 
away from her professions after having vowed herself 
to God ; considering her offence the more heinous, 
inasmuch as the intended nun had a most enormous 
dowry, which she was taking with her into the capa- 
cious bosom of mother church. It is hinted, too, that 
she was confined long in a monastety, from which 
she eventually disappeared, — as mysteriously as from 
her bridal chamber in Castle Trowley." 

"Do you know nothing more?" said Rupert, who 
had listened with imusual attention to his uncle's 
statement. 

" Oh, plenty more,'* replied his uncle, laughing, as 
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he tossed oflP his last cup of claret, " there is no end to 
stories about the Lady Blanche. But for the le- 
gendary and Merlinesque part of the business you 
must apply to old Dame Joana the housekeeper, or to 
Master Jasper, the dear old Major Domo, who will 
feast you to the full upon that subject, if you have 
so far changed your tastes as to have an appetite for 
it. But what in the name of the Pretender and all his 
abettors, put you in the hmnour to ask questions 
about Lady Blanche and the hobgoblinry of Castle 
Trowley?" Rupert looked very blank, not to say 
foolish, and curled his short silky moustache till he 
might frame some reply. But none, either witty or 
otherwise, occurring to him, he contented himself with 
a forced laugh, saying at last, with a yawn which 
seemed to indicate his intention to beat a hasty re- 
treat, that he feared his curiosity was not suflSciently 
piqued to induce him to consult the two family oracles 
suggested by his uncle. And as he lighted a taper that 
stood upon a side table, saying at the same time that 
he should not require the pilotage of Dame Joana, 
he wished his lincle good night ; for they had dined 
so leisurely after their long ride, that it was already 
late. 

Bupert hummed an air of the day as he passed 
along the gray old corridors ; but when he approached 
his chamber, and placed his fingers upon the door- 
handle, the gay tune ceased, and his heart beat 
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more quickly; yet, when he entered, all was very 
much as old fashioned bedrooms generally are. The 
arras stirred a little on the opening of the door, and 
again when he closed it, and then all waa still. The 
fire which Dame Joana had kindled for the young 
invalid burnt brightly; and when he lighted the 
tapers on the dressing-table a cheerful light was dif- 
fused over the whole apartment. And the tapestry, 
looked such very proper, real, faded, rotten old tapes- 
try, that he could not account for the vision, or dream, 
or devilry that he had seen, or fancied he saw, the 
night before. Even the impression of the romantic 
incident, gradually faded away before the solid evi- 
dence of common-place and ordinary realities; and 
having undrest during these reflections, he gaily 
puffed out both the lights and jumped into bed. But 
he had scarcely composed himself into a comfortable 
position among the luxurious down pillows, when, as he 
glanced towards the faded white palfrey, before closing 
his eyes, he thought that even in the uncertain and 
dim firelight it was much more distinct than it had 
been before the tapers were extinguished. As on 
the previous night, the portrait, if such it were, of the 
Lady Blanche, began to assume the same singularly 
lifelike aspect; but after looking at it for some time, 
and seeing no further indication of reality than that 
strangely clear and defined appearance, he closed his 
eyes, determining not to be deceived and excited by a 
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mere optical illusion. But the drowsiness of sleep, 
which came without much encouragement, after his 
twenty miles ride and copious repast, had scarcely 
began to creep over his senses, and seal down the 
eyelids he had ahready closed, when he fancied he 
heard a slight sound, as of some one breathing close 
to his pillow. Looking wearily and languidly round, 
he saw, in the old chair, the same lovely figure, or 
vision, smiling upon him, that he had seen the night 
before. All sense of sleep now left him instantane- 
ously, and he gazed intently at the soft blue eyes that 
beamed so sweetly upon him ; but beneath that gaze, 
despite aU his efforts, he gradually feU asleep, with a 
distinct but low whisper, like the vibration of a harp- 
string still lingering in his ear, and uttering the one 
word, "Sleep I" 



And the days and nights rolled on at Castle Trow- 
ley; and each night the old velvet-cushioned chair at 
the head of the state bed was visited by its lovely and 
smiling tenant ; and on each of those nights, Bupert 
gazed upon it till his eyes closed under a soft but ir- 
resistible influence ; and he fell, as it seemed, into a 
deep and beautiful repose, with the word *^ sleep," 
vibrating musically in his ear. 

But, one night, the sweet face seemed to smile 
more gravely, and the beautiful voice uttered again. 
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as on the first nighty the words, *^ the time Is not come," 
and then as the soft blue eyes gazed upon him, the 
spell of sleep seemed to come over him as before. But 
he did not hear the sweet thrilling sound of that ma- 
gic word ringing in his ear, — ^he became restless, the 
drowsiness passed away, he again opened his eyes — 
and looked towards the beautiful face ; but it was 
not there, — ^the chair was empty, and the faded figure 
in the tapestry hung still and stiff against the wall in 
the last glimmering light of the expiring fire ; and Ru- 
pert, tossing his arms long and restlessly among the 
luxurious piUows, sought some position likely to bring 
repose ; but the day was dawning before he slept 

After that night, the fair visitant appeared no more ; 
and Rupert found the chamber so gloomy and desolate 
now that the beautiful Lady Blanche, or whatever it 
was, seemed to have deserted him, that after waiting 
several weeks in expectation of another visit, and 
seeing the tapestry grow more faded, and its figures 
more grim every day, he determined, his health being 
pretty nearly restored, to travel for awhile. And taking 
an affectionate leave of his uncle, and leaving sub- 
stantial proofs of his liberality with the old servants, 
prepared to start one fine morning for Portsmouth ; 
from whence he intended to embark for Lisbon, to 
commence the grand tour of Europe, after the ap- 
proved fashion. At the last moment before starting, 
it was remarked that he lost a glove, and that he went 
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up to his chamber to seek it; but old Dame Joana, 
who stood in a recess of the corridor as he entered, 
told old Jasper, the Major Domo, in a whisper, after 
Master Rupert was gone, that he had both his gloves 
in his hand when he went up stairs ; and that when 
he entered the state chamber he walked straight to 
the tapestry, and stood before the portrait of the Lady 
Blanche fuU five minutes, and she whispered that 
there were tears in his eyes when he came out. 



Years passed rapidly away; the young Englishman, 
Eupert de Trowley, had been the rage in the fash- 
ionable boudoirs of Lisbon, and among Hidalgos, male 
and female, of the bluest blood in Spain. He had 
kissed the Pope's toe, had seen the Grand Seignior ; 
had been the petted favourite of Archduchesses in 
Vienna, had made the round of half the petty courts 
of Germany ; and was lounging along the great ave- 
nue of the Park of Versailles one splendid morning 
in May, with the flippant Marquis de Persignac, 
eight years after his visit to Castle Trowley, when a 
letter was placed in his hands by a messenger who 
had followed him from his lodgings. Rupert turned 
pale as he read the first lines. — *^ Have you lost a 
bet?" said the Marquis, arranging the Valenciennes 
lace of his gorgeous jabot 
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" No, I have lost a friend," said Rupert, brushing 
a tear from his eye as he reproached himself bitterly 
for not having written to his uncle for more than six 
weeks, though it was his custom to write on the first 
day of each month, for the omission was now irrepar- 
able, as that kind uncle, the only relative he had ever 
known, was dead. Rupert raised his hat ceremoni- 
ously to the Marquis, who appeared to be in a state 
of incubation with some fresh raillery, and bowing 
without speaking, hastened to his apartments. 

His uncle's illness had been so sudden, that the real- 
ization of his anxious wish to see his nephew once more 
was impossible, and the kind old man had therefore, 
in his last moments, determined that his young rela- 
tive should not be informed of his illness or death till 
the last ceremonies were over, so that there should 
be no necessity to drag him to England merely to 
perform a melancholy rite, which could as well be 
done by others who would feel its sadness less. The 
letter from the family solicitor informed him, that 
all the personal property of his uncle had been be- 
queathed to him, and by his desire at once realized, and 
placed in the hands of the family banker in London ; 
except a tolerably large sum, which, by the testator's 
direction, had been employed in the purchase of a 
considerable landed estate adjoining the small property 
which had been bequeathed to Rupert by his father. 
The letter informed him, in conclusion, that the Castle 
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and its lands^ and all its heir-looms^ including its an- 
tique furniture^ &C.9 had passed into the hands of his 
uncle Osmond, who now resided there with his family. 
Rupert decided upon returning immediately to Eng- 
land, although his uncle's kind consideration had ren- 
dered it imnecessary, either in point of feeling or 
etiquette ; and he at once quitted Versailles, and 
within three days arrived in London; which, in 
those times, was miraculous travelling. 



At his banker's, he found a letter firom his uncle 
Osmond, begging him to forget all old family differ- 
ences, and come and visit him at the Castle. Osmond 
de Bowley though not possessing the generous and 
genial character of his brother, was far jfrom being a 
bad man ; he performed aU the duties of his station 
most punctiliously, and even kindly ; and wished all 
others to be equally observant of all the etiquette, as 
well as the more serious duties of the life of a country 
gentleman in those days,— observances which had been 
peculiarly distasteful to the more generous, genial^ 
and hasty character of his elder brother. In fact, the 
estrangement between them had originally taken place 
upon a very slight neglect of punctilio on one side, and 
over observance on the other. But it was not allowed 
to remain ^^ a very petty quarrel as it stood," upon the 
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principle of Sir Lucius O'Trigger ; for good-natured 
friends insisted upon " explaining it," and so the breach 
was rendered wider and wider, till at last it became 
irreparable, and the two brothers who had loved each 
other tenderly from the earliest age of childhood, 
never met again in this world. 

Rupert returned a kind reply to the advances of 
his uncle Osmond, and in a few days followed his let- 
ter to Trowley. As he approached the old place, on 
horseback, which at that time was the most comfort- 
able, as well as the most expeditious mode of travelling, 
he began to reflect upon the changes which must have , 
happened to it ; and he formed but a dreary estimate 
of what it must now be, deprived of the genial and 
animating presence of the generous Cuthbert, who 
was a true Lord Bountiful, of what is called the 
" good old school." 

The sun was shedding a flood of soft hazy light over 
the tufted foliage of the long lines of superb elms that 
formed the approach to the Castle, when Rupert ar- 
rived once more at the scene of his childhood and 
early youth. It was on one of the showery days of 
July, and everything looked fresh and green, as though 
there were no autumnal tinges in the future, nor 
such things as decay or death in the world ; all was 
gleaming with a moist rich beauty, as though summer 
were etemaL He was agreeably disappointed in the 
general aspect of the place, for as the Castle itself 

VOL. II. N 
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came into view^ its aspect was even more agreeable 
than of old. The orderly habits of Osmond had ah*eady 
seen to fresh gravelling the broad roadway of the ave- 
nue, and other approaches ; and the turf was freshly 
cut ; and the stonework of the Elizabethan facade had 
been cleaned and repaired ; and all seemed full of a new 
existence ; except the old gray towers of the ancient 
keep, which remained untouched. Beautiful exotics 
were blooming in handsome vases about the steps and 
terraces, which greatly added to their charm ; though 
a little of the fine patina of antiquity, and somewhat 
^of the oldmansion-like rust, seemed retnoved to make 
way for all these repairs and additions ; still, there 
was a cheerful air of finish and taste about the inno- 
vations which were far from unpleasing to the visitor, 
as he approached. 

The sound of horses' hoofs, as Rupert, followed by 
his servant, rode briskly from the avenue along the 
drive to the front terrace, brought forth Osmond de 
Trowley in person, to greet his guest. He led hinn 
through the hall, and the small library, to his own 
dressing-room, the visitor's apartment not being yet 
prepared; and after a little friendly communion, in 
which the late owner of the Castle was not forgotten, 
he was left by his uncle to complete his toilet alone, and 
find his way to the great saloon as soon as he felt dis- 
posed ; for that punctilious gentleman considered that 
Rupert could never think of appearing before ladies 



\ 
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until he had carefully effected many alterations in his 
costume. 



The labours of the toilet being complete^ he again 
passed the great hall towards the saloon ; where a slant- 
ing gleam of the hazy sunlight, entering at the great 
windows, lighted up the carvings of the staircase, and 
all the details of the panelled walls, and their pictures, 
and even the pendant ornaments of the lofty ceiling, 
with such exquisite beauty of effect, that Eupert 
thought he had never seen the old place look half so^ 
magnificent. The doorway into the saloon, which 
was open, admitted the same gleaming light into that 
apartment, filling the whole interior with a strange 
dream-like beauty that painters have often attempted 
to realize in vain. He was particularly sensitive to 
effects of that kind, and paused for a moment to ad- 
mire the beautiful vagueness that the somewhat daz- 
zling light gave to all the features of the internal ar- 
chitecture, before he entered the room. 

He passed the doorway with a light step, as if fear- 
ful of disturbing the evanescent charm that gleamed 
around ; and his approach was unnoticed by a slight 
female figure seated near one of the further windows. 
It was that of a young girl of eighteen or nineteen, 
seated in an antique chair, with her back towards the 
visitor. Before her was an immense scroll, partially 
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supported on several chairs ; and she held upon her 
knees a board upon which she appeared to be writing 
or drawing ; and she raised her head occasionally^ and 
seemed to examine with close attention the object be- 
fore her. Rupert thought that she must be copying 
somethings perhaps an inscription^ from the immense 
scroll partly unrolled before her ; but the slanting beam 
of dazzling light, which fell upon that object, prevented 
him from discerning its nature ; and rendered even the 
general form of the scroll itself very indistinct. 

As he advanced over the soft thick carpet, either 
his approach was still unheard, or the occupation of 
the lady waa too absorbing to allow her .to notice 
it ; and in a few more steps he found himself in a 
position where, undazzled by the light, he discovered 
that the great scroll consisted of a piece of tapestry, 
in which, immediately opposite to the young girl, ap- 
peared a face — the face of the Lady Blanche, faded, 
pale, but beautiful and unmistakeable. And on the 
board, held by the young girl, he could now plainly 
distinguish a copy of that face, to which she was just 
adding the finishing touches. 

As an intruder, an unseen and uninvited observer, 
Bupert felt a degree of awkwardness that was becom- 
ing painful ; and yet the sudden apparition of that face 
in the tapestry, had filled him with a vague agitation, 
which for a moment held him spell-bound ; and he con- 
tinued gazing at the pale features woven in the can- 
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vas. At last, recovering in some degree his usual 
confidence, he saw no better expedient than to cough, 
and at once advance ; and as he did so, the young girl, 
tossing back her luxuriant hair, turned towards the in- 
truder, — ^and he beheld once more, or thought he did, 
the living face, the shadow of which was in the tapestry. 

For an instant the experienced man of the world lost 
all self-possession ; a small ornamental cane which he 
carried, fell from his hand, and he uttered an irrepres- 
sible exclamation. Recovering himself, however, he 
was about to bow, with his ruffled hand placed upon 
the rich Mechlin lace of his shirt-frill, when his uncle 
Osmond entered, saying, *^My youngest daughter, 
Rupert, — Gertrude and you will know each other 
better by-and-by, — she has a taste for painting, and 
has taken a fancy to copy that face in the tapestry, 
for which purpose the unwieldy scroll has been brought 
down here ; but it will be replaced this afternoon, as 
its absence quite unfurnishes the state room, which, 
as our visitor, and more especially as heir-apparent to 
the Trowley estates, it is intended you should occupy. 
It was this freak of the girl's which obliged me to 
offer you the use of my dressing-room till your own 
apartment was ready." 

Rupert bowed low to each remark of his uncle, as 
each was uttered with stately and punctilious preci- 
sion ; but he could not control his eye, which he found 
wandering towards the tapestry, and the young artist. 
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and back again to the face in the tapestry; and he 
felt quite relieved when his uncle^ taking his arm^ led 
him away, saying, — ^* but it is time you were intro- 
duced to the rest of the family.'* 

In the lesser drawing-room sat the lady of his uncle 
Osmond; one of the stateliest dames of the stately 
hoop and furbelow epoch, but of affable, and per- 
haps even fascinating bearing withal; yet, of that 
superbly imperious fashion, in its majestic smiles 
and augustly patronizing glances, that was, perhaps, 
rather overpowering. The head-dress of this mag-^ 
nificent personage, too, rendered her aspect still more 
lofty and impressive, being formed of a huge pile 
of htdr, lace and powder, raised to an extraordinary 
height by the skill of the family hairdresser ; part of 
whose professional apparatus consisted of a portable 
set of steps, by means of which he was enabled to 
mount towards the summit of this towering structure, 
and give the last touches of recondite skill and taste 
to its apex, which glistened with the spangles of frost- 
ing powder, and other remarkable inventions. 

On either side of this lady sate her two elder 
daughters; fine fair girls, who wore their hair but 
slightly powdered, for the fashion was already in a 
transition state ; and whose looser draperies, the quaint 
style of which is so charming under the pencil of 
Watteau, Lancret, or that of our own Leslie, were 
certainly becoming. The general style of dress was 
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the same as that worn by the youngest daughter, whom 
Kupert had seen in the great saloon ; but then she 
wore no powder at all ; an open revolt against the 
fashion of the time, which greatly disturbed the prin- 
ciples of her stately lady mother. 

When the family assembled at dinner, Bupert be- 
came greatly agitated, as his cousin Gertrude took 
her seat nearly opposite to him at the table ; for she 
was no other, as it seemed, than the beautiful creature 
or vision, who had sat smiling upon him at the side of 
the great bed in the state room eight years ago. If so, 
her aplomb 9 nay positive assurance, must be prodigious, 
for she raised her soft blue eyes, to acknowledge his 
greeting, without the least embarrassment. And she 
smiled the same sweet smile, without the slightest 
sufiusion of the cheek ; which, such as the recollection 
of their previous acquaintance, and its attendant cir- 
cumstances, might naturally be the cause of. But 
then, how could she be the lovely creature of the 
vision ? She must then have been a child ; and yet, 
as he watched the play of her features, during the re- 
past, he felt more than ever convinced that they were 
plainly enough the same ; and that the creature of the 
vision, and the fair girl before him, were one and the 
same person. He did not know the precise ages of his 
cousins ; ^Qrjfdght havebeen sixteen or seventeen then, 
andfourorfiveand twenty now, though shecertainly did 
not look more than eighteen at that present moment. 
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During the evening he ventured to approach the 
beautiful Gertrude^ remarking that her name should 
have been Blanche^ as she was so like the picture of 
the Lady Blanche in the tapestry which she had been 
copying. " I do not perceive it," replied Gertrude, in 
the well-known soft low voice which was no longer to 
be mistaken, and which made Kupert start, notwith- 
standing all his worldly experience, " I do not per- 
ceive it, but old Dame Joana, who with all the old ser- 
vants are still retained in the Castle, says the likeness 
is striking, and looks very wise, "and shakes and nods 
her head when she speaks of it, as though there were 
something awfully mysterious in the resemblance." 
As she ceased, her delicately-formed lips parted in- 
voluntarily with a good-natured, though somewhat 
satirical smile, at the idea of the old housekeeper's as- 
sumed wisdom ; and a row of small teeth, the pearly 
hue of which Rupert remembered well, were dis- 
played in all their glistening beauty, as of old. 

There was certainly nothing in the adventure cal- 
culated to depress or discourage a man of Rupert's 
age, and figure, and fashion, and experience ; and yet, 
he felt strangely abashed ; and entirely lost his usual 
courtly audacity in the presence of that young country 
girl. On that evening he certainly did not impress his 
majestic aunt and her fair daughters with a conviction 
that his polished wit and general brilliancy surpassed 
the reputation which had long since reached them. 
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At an unusually early hour, feeling that he was 
not distinguishing himself^ he asked permission to 
retire to his room ; pleading as an excuse the fatigue 
of his journey. And the bell was rung, and in an- 
swer to questions put to one of the housemaids. Dame 
Joana herself soon appeared, announcing that the 
state chamber was quite ready ; and claiming, at the 
same time, the privilege of lighting Master Rupert 
to his room herself. 

He found all totally unchanged in the old chamber ; 
the tapestry had been replaced, a good fire blazed on 
the capacious hearth, and Dame Joana lighted the wax 
lights of the massive dressing-glass with all her an- 
cient bustling alacrity. She wished Master Rupert, 
whom she still persisted in so addressing, a good night, 
bestowing her benediction, as of old she had done to 
the child, and the youth, just as though no years had 
passed, and the tall handsome firmly set man of 
twenty-eight, were still the stripling under her care 
and patronage. And as she left the room, she wagged 
her head, with an air of deep sagacity, as was her habit, 
muttering to herself her favourite aphorism, to the 
effect that, you could never put old heads on young 
shoulders. 

In the antique room — the room of his childhood, his 
youth — all was still, and all unchanged ; he alone was 
changed, — ^but he endeavoured to expel a host of more 
or less bitter reflections, concerning wasted time, wasted 
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life, and wasted love ; that had stripped the world, and 
his own heart too, of so many of its brightest illusions* 
Yet, as he stood gazing into the fire, long trains of 
thought forced themselves upon his mind. His good 
old imcle Cuthbert was not absent from the pageant 
of other times, that seemed to pass before him ; nor 
were many others, — who in those few years had passed 
away, and were lost to him for ever. 

But the sense of depression at length ceased: at 
twenty-eight the mind will not long remain bound 
down by melancholy. And he laughed at himself 
for his old superstitions about the tapestry, and ridi- 
culed his young philosophy, which had not enabled 
him to dispel the ridiculous imaginings, which still 
cast forward, as it were, upon that evening, a shadow 
of their unravelled mysteries. And he looked at the 
old grim figures on the walls again; and wondered 
at his weakness; and smiled, too, at his dreams of 
the supernal beauty of the pale face of the lady in the 
stiff drapery, on the white palfrey ; and smiled the 
more at the singular coincidence of that day, in the 
strange resemblance of his pretty cousin Gertrude 
to that faded figure. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue of his long journey in 
the morning, Rupert felt no desire to sleep, when he 
again found himself reposing once more among the 
great old down pillows. He almost wished he could 
have prevailed upon the lady in the tapestry to come 
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and chat with him, and he laughed outright at the 
idea ; but there she hung, flat against the wall, the low 
light of the flickering fire occasionally showing dis- 
tinctly the faded figure. At last, welcome sleep 
seemed to hover over his eyelids ; they grew heavy 
with that delicious sense of repose which precedes 
utter forgetfiilness ; and the forms of the chamber 
faded away, and the lids fell. He was just sinking 
into the sweet, coveted oblivion, when he felt a 
warm breath close upon his cheek, and his full con- 
sciousness immediately returned. Opening wide his 
eyes, with a start, at the sudden interruption of his 
coming slumber, he saw, to his surprise and utter 
stupor, his cousin Gertrude bending over him and 
smiling, with those sweetly formed lips, and soft blue 
eyes, just as the vision had done during his former 
occupation of that room. 

He was too completely confounded to speak, feel- 
ing very much like the Trojan populace, when ad- 
dressed by Sinon, whose stupefaction Virgil describes 
in the passage, 

^ Obstupuere animi, gelidosque per ima cucurrit 
Ossa tremor;** 

and his cousin, smiling more archly at his stupefaction, 
seated herself in the velvet-cushioned chair. ** Ger- 
trude, my sweet, my beautiful cousin," he at last 
found words to say ; ^' what strange circumstance can 
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have procured me the honour of this most unex- 
pected" — 

But his address was cut short by a positive laugh ; 
and the matchless row of pearly teeth glistened upon 
him as they had done in the mornings with an archly 
satirical mirth that utterly defeated every attempt he 
made to resume the broken thread of his address ; and 
there was a brief silence. 

At last, the coral lips moved again, and the sweet 
voice came forth, the same as of old. 

"I am not Gertrude," said that voice ; " and yet we 
are one. Know you not the Lady Blanche?" 

"No I" replied Rupert, pettishly; "the Lady 
Blanche said, * the time was not come ;' and" — 

But the vision, or Gertrude, or the Lady Blanche, or 
whatever it was, held a delicate little rosy finger to its 
rosier lips, and Rupert obeyed the sign, and was silent. 

^* Whatever thou art, vision or reality, may I not 
touch those rose-tipped fingers?" cried Rupert, in- 
voluntarily, as he extended his white, courtly hand 
towards his nocturnal visitant ; — and the small hand 
was placed in his, — ^warm and soft as a young bird : 
and the lips moved again, saying, ^^ The time is come ! " 

"By the curl of my moustache!" cried Rupert, 
thou art the warmest vision, the very pleasantest and 
most soft-handed ghost, that ever" — 

But he could say no more : the deep and sweetly 
tender eyes were fixed upon him with their strange 
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fascination ; and, with the warm, soft, tiny hand in 
his, he felt the stupor of sleep suddenly gaining upon 
him, so fast, so irresistibly, that the sense of sight lost 
its power, and that of hearing could only vaguely dis- 
tinguish the clear, musical whisper, in a well-remem- 
bered tone, " Sleep I" — and he slept. 

Morning exhibited no trace of the vision; the 
tapestry was still, and old, and faded as ever ; and he 
went down to breakfast, endeavouring to laugh at 
the dream-like adventure of the night. The wise 
look, and mysterious shake of the elaborately laced 
cap of old Dame Joana, as she saluted him with her 
morning blessing, when he passed her on the stairs, 
strangely disconcerted him. And his natural aplomb 
was still farther disturbed by the first aspect of Ger- 
trude at the breakfast-table, for she smiled her morn- 
ing salutation with those very lips, and those same 
small pearly-tinted teeth, which he could not mistake. 

It was a mystery he could not solve ; and all his 
attempts to elucidate the problem by the theory of 
sleep-walking, and other equally ingenious efforts in- 
variably ended in defeat, and failure. 

However, as he continually saw the unmistakeable 
reality by day, and saw no more its reflected vision, or 
otherwise mysterious presence, by night, it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine the result. And no obstacles were 
presented to the consummation of that result ; either 
by the interference of lordly fathers, or world-wise 
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lady mothers. Gertrude's dowry being small, and 
Rupert the heir to the estate, it was soon decided by 
those important personages that a certain family al- 
liance would be highly desirable. And Sir Osmond 
de Trowley, who had been recently made a baronet, 
determined upon retiring to the seat which he had 
formerly occupied, while Ca^le Trowley should be at 
once given up to the young couple. 

Bupert, in his coming happiness, had began to 
laugh at his old superstitions, or dreams, or whatever 
they were, though, with all the daring speculative 
audacity of his character, he had never summoned cou- 
rage to mention one word of their import to any living 
being. He had kept the secret, ridiculous, extraordi- 
nary, or reil, entirely to himself; laughing, as he did 
so, as much at the absurdity of this scrupulous silence, 
as at the nature of the events themselves. 

And a day soon came, when Rupert and Gertrude 
stood within the antique and richly adorned family 
chapel of the great Norman church of Trowley. And 
the silver image of the Lady Blanche, still in its 
gilded niche above, smiled down upon them ; for the 
Trowleys had declared themselves friends of the Re- 
formation in good time to prevent the spoliation of 
the churches on their property ; and the old chapel 
remained, therefore, an exquisite specimen of the rich 
decorative Gothic of the fourteenth century. And in 
that ancient fane, beneath the still perfect purple, and 
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Still bright gilding of the richly groined vaulting, Sir 
Oswald placed the hand of Gertrude in that of Ru- 
pert, who for a moment could not clasp it firmly in 
his own — ^for he felt that it was the same delicately 
small hand — warm and soft as the callow cygnet in 
its nest — ^that he had pressed once before. The hesita- 
tion, however, was but for a moment, and he chased 
the silly vision from his mind ; and pressed that hand 
between both of his, — and this time, it gently re- 
turned the pressure. 

And so Rupert and Gertrude were married, and 
lived long and happily in old Castle Trowley. And 
the old housekeeper, though she grew very aged and 
infirm, would still wander about the corridors and 
passages leading to the state chamber, which Rupert 
and Gertrude had made their own. And she would 
shake her head and lace cap more vehemently than 
ever, and mutter strange broken sentences, to which 
the old Major Domo would respond with similar nods, 
and similarly sagacious looks. But nothing more was 
ever heard by the most curious of the listening servants 
than such half-uttered exclamations, as, " Sir Regi- 
nald again!" or, " Ay, ay, the young bride was too 
sharp for the cruel old priests." 

And Rupert inherited his uncle Oswald's estates 
and title, and grew to be a stern handsome man; 
and the old housekeeper would mutter, as she saw 
him pass, " Ay, ay ; a lion to his foes, but a lamb to 
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the gentle bride — Sir Keginald again!" and the 
old Major Domo would respond, " Ay, ay 1 and his 
stolen bride still with him: they couldn't part'em," 
These and such like mutterings of the two old ser- 
vants of the house were often heard, as they moved 
about with an air of important gravity, in the per- 
formance of certain slight and easy duties, which had 
been assigned to them rather for their amusement than 
from the slightest necessity existing for their exe- 
cution. 

And so passed many years, in uninterrupted happi- 
ness, and several sons and daughters were bom to the 
house. At last the health of Gertrude, who was still 
very beautiful, began to decline; and Sir Kupert 
grew anxious and fearful as a young lover. But, 
though Gertrude became very weak, the medical men 
had no fear but that her health would be re-established, 
and reconunended change of air ; but nothing could 
induce her to leave Trowley. 

One day, when Gertrude had been more than 
usually weak, but when the early bloom of her cheek 
seemed to return with almost its spring-time beauty, 
they had retired to rest early, and Gertrude soon fell 
into a sweet sleep ; and she looked so beautifiil as she 
slept, with the light of the night-taper falling upon her 
delicate features, that Sir Rupert kissed her white 
forehead again and again, while he prayed that she 
might be long preserved to him. 
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And then he laid his own head near to hers upon the 
pillow, and composed himself to rest ; but a sensation^ 
thrilling and singular, seemed to pass through his whole 
being at that moment, and he felt, as he had twice felt, 
long before, a warm and perfumed breath upon his 
cheek; and, turning his head, he beheld again the 
Lady Blanche, beautiful and young, as Gertrude on 
the day he saw her first. There was the same softly 
glancing eye; but the smile was not as before; it 
was a grave smile, like that of saintly ecstasy, ex- 
pressing the joy of angels, — so pure, so exquisite, yet 
so enthralling in its ethereal beauty. 

Sir Kupert tried to speak, but his words died upon 
his lips ; and he put forth his hand ; and the delicately 
taper fingers, that seemed more pale, though not less 
beautiful than before, touched it gently. But they 
were not warm and glowing with young life, as they 
seemed when he last felt them : but cool as tepid air, 
and their touch as gentle. 

And the voice said, sweetly, but with a grave, slow 
accent, " The time is past I" And then the soft eyes 
looked into his with a deep, fixed glance, that seemed 
to command repose ; and the lips moved to the mur- 
mur of the word, " Sleep I" And as the low music 
of the sound grew faint upon his ear, he slept. 

All was as usual in that chamber on the follow- 
ing morning; the old faded tapestry looked quite 
VOL. II. o 
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unchanged: but on that day -*^ the fair Gertrude 
died! 

Sir Rupert Kved on; and his children grew up 
to be young and strong, as he grew weak and old. 
The sons became soldiers, or lawyers, or parsons, — 
and the daughters brides. And one of those brides 
became the mother, my friends, of the degenerate 
scion of the house of Trowley, who now addresses 
you : and she once visited Trowley Castle again, with 
her eldest boy, who then heard from the lips of old 
Sir Rupert himself, then in his seventy -fifth year, the 
story that he has just related to you. 



And then ensued a discussion on " clairvoyance," 
and " second sight," and the possibility of " appari- 
tions," and ** mental illusions," and "spirit manifesta- 
tions," and the power of " media," and upon a whole 
train of the allied hypotheses and theories, by which 
it has been sought to explain certain phenomena 
which refuse to submit themselves to the arbitrary 
formulae of our philosophy. And the night was far 
advanced before the debate was closed, in a rather 
unsatisfactory manner, by each member insisting upon 
the retention in a rather aggravated form, of his own 
original opinion. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE SPANIARD'S SECOND STORY. 

) N looking over the transactions of our old 
society to make choice of a concluding 
Story for my little selection, I dwelt with 
a melancholy pleasure on many pages, recalling, as 
they did, pleasant hours and scenes that can never be 
renewed ; and it was with some difficulty that I was 
enabled, in my editorial capacity, to determine which 
evening's records were best suited to my purpose. 
Many of the tales and anecdotes evaded my more 
critical judgment by the fascinating spell of recol- 
lections and associations which I felt could not have 
the same influence with ordinary readers ; while the 
narratives of other evenings, which appeared to pos- 
sess features more generally attractive, had not the 
same special charm for me. At last, after much waver- 
ing, I determined upon selecting the account of a 
meeting which took place at Rome, whither nearly 
the whole of the members made a trip, long pleasantly 
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remembered by all of them, at the pressing invitation 
of " the Botanist;" who received the association quite 
en seigneur^ at the Hotel des Isles Brittaniques, on 
the Piazza del Popolo. 

It is stated in the minutes of our transactions, that 
the party arrived at night ; and I well remember that 
it was so, and that " the Botanist" met us with open 
arms, in front of a well spread supper table, the deli- 
cacies of which were often referred to at subsequent 
meetings. 

The next morning our host went forth betimes 
with his visitors, undertaking to be their cicerone in 
the great antiquarian labyrinth, whose recesses they 
were about to explore. 

Bome is a great modem city, with busy streets, and 
glittering shops, and moving crowds ; but that is not 
the Rome which the traveller has journeyed far to 
behold. It is those deserted tracts, still contained 
within the ancient walls, but where no modem dwell- 
ings have yet arisen among the rugged and crumbling 
remains of a former age, which attract him with a 
strange magnetic power to their solitudes; which 
teem with exciting associations. 

It is there that he hastens to seek the scene of those 
great deeds, which formed the first glowing impres- 
sions his youthful mind ever received; implanting 
in its virgin soil the first seeds of historic lore, the 
first ambitious dreams, and the first incentives to 
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high emprise. He longs to tread the ground once 
trodden by the heroic men, who bore names fami- 
liar to his early youth, as those of kindred; to behold 
the spot where stood the hall in which the senators, 
in their godlike state, awaited unmoved the rush of 
the yictorious Gauls; and to find some sculptured 
stone, if but one, to stamp the spot with unmis- 
takeable identity. He bums to stand within the 
Forum, — ^the ^^ Forum Romanuniy^ — surrounded by 
mouldering triumphant arches, and the wreck of the 
Coliseum, and the scattered columns of fallen tem- 
ples ; that he may judge for himself, whether the re- 
maining ruins are evidence sufficient of the truth of 
pictures so firmly impressed upon his imagination, 
when it was 

" Wax to receive, and marble to retain." 

And how striking is the impression produced by the 
first aspect of the colossal fragments of those monu- 
ments. With what startling reality they stamp the 
great events of the past ; the truth of which we have 
half doubted, in the midst of the general scepticism 
of the age. 

How curious are the sensations which arise as we 
recognize, among those wonderful ruins, the scrolled 
friezes, the Corinthian capitals, and the sculptured 
mouldings, which have formed the original models, 
(invented long centuries ago,) of the well known, 
every-day decorations of our ordinary buildings. It 
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is something like our first reading of Shakespeare ; 
when we find^ as in a mine^ hundreds of familiar phrases 
and powerful idioms, long since become proverbial, 
and which, to our childhood, appeared part of our 
mother tongue, but which we at last discover to be, the 
original inventions of the immortal playwright. 

Of this kind, and many others, were the impres- 
sions that flitted through the excited imaginations of 
the party of archseologists as their cicerone led them 
past the arch of Titus, with its sculptured images of 
the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem ; and by the 
arch of Severus, and up the Via Sacra, and roimd 
the columns of the ruined temples, and through the 
tangled maze of the ruined palace of the Cassars ; and 
from thence to the flower-grown ruins of the baths of 
Caracalla; where the Botanist paused; for it was a 
favourite spot, from which he never tore himself away 
without a very determined effort. 

The baths of Caracalla form, in fact, in their majes- 
tic ruin, a picture that few can look upon without 
emotion. The vast hanging masses of brick and stone 
assume the aspect of fantastic mountains, between 
which lie glades and valleys, whose flower-studded turf 
is sweet to tread, for the wild thyme and scented violets 
exhale their perfumes beneath the pressure of each 
passing footstep. The soft air of Italy seems always 
softer in those ruin-sheltered glades; and the deep 
blue sky seems more deeply blue as it looks brightly 
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down through those dizzy arches wreathed with pe- 
rennial garlands. The many-tinted hues of the ruin 
are rich and glowing ; and the vast and strangely- 
formed masses stand out in bold and sharply-cutting 
relief against their azure background. The enthu- 
siastic Shelley loved to wander alone among those 
hanging arches ; or to lie, stretched at full length, on 
the fragrant turf for hours together, wrapped in poetic 
abstraction, and dreaming into existence the scenes of 
his wonderful ** Prometheus." 

It was to the Coliseum, that their guide conducted 
them last, as the crowning excitement of the day's 
ramble ; and as the traveller draws near to that mighty 
wreck, he has no appetite for any other contempla- 
tions. He feels it to be as a great magnet which draws 
the powers of all lesser ones to itself. In its im- 
mensity, it appropriates exclusively all the accumu- 
lated feelings which have developed themselves in the 
mind of the spectator during his progress to this final 
shrine of his Roman pilgrimage. 

When the historic associations of the vast monu- 
ment had been long discussed, and while they stood on 
the dizzy height of one of the upper galleries, the 
Botanist interrupted a somewhat prolonged silence 
by an exclamation which escaped him, while plucking 
a little flower, from a plant that grew half hidden in a 
deep fissure of the ruin. 

AU turned towards him to inquire the meaning of 
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his joyous ejaculation ; and perceived that he was al- 
ready engaged in tearing to pieces the miniature struc- 
ture of a tiny flower, and exposing its style and anthers 
to the action of a small but very powerful lens, which 
he always wore, and through which he was minutely 
examining their disposition, and number. 

**It is a new species!" he exclaimed, raising his 
eyes from the fragments of the anatomized corolla, 
and looking triumphantly towards his friends, his 
whole physiognomy beaming with a radiant smile, 
*^ a distinct Linaria ! not mentioned by Sebastiani ; and, 
strange to say, not detected even by Dr. Dakin." 

The whole party waited in silence for further ex- 
planation ; and the " Botanist," perceiving that the 
partee of his observations was not entirely compre- 
hended, hastened to explain. 

"You are not aware, how should you be?" he 
observed, looking round to the assembled archaeolo- 
gists who had now crowded about him; *^you are 
not aware that I am now engaged upon a revision of 
the * Flora Colisese,' of Sebastiani, which is, indeed, 
the chief object of my stay in Rome. Amateur Bo- 
tanists," said the narrator, ** were astonished when the 
Italian savant enumerated 260 species of plants having 
their natural habitat on the walls of the Coliseum ; 
yet an English explorer of its botanical treasures. 
Dr. Dakin, has recently extended the list to 4201 
and I trust he will publish his highly interesting 
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work* But/' continued the speaker, a gleam of 

triumph illuminating his quaintly singular features, — 

** I have added three genera, and seven species to 

that last list I among which, are four new species 

given to the Grasses, a new genus to the LeguminostB^ 

and two new species to the genus Branunculus ; and 

this morning, I have added a new genus to the order 

j ScrophulariassicB ; but T am fatiguing you." 

i " No, no," was the general protestation. 

" Well, then, I may as well tell you, in conclusion, 
j that the little flower I have found this morning is one 
mentioned by Shelley, in a letter to a friend, as grow- 
ing on the upper walls of the Coliseum. He was a 
good practical field Botanist ; but no one having since 
been able to discover the plant in that situation, our 
men of science have been generally settling among 
themselves that Shelley must have been mistaken ; 

* which would not be so very remarkable,' as I 
heard one very learned Professor observe, ' Shelley 
being only a Poet, and not a Botanist.' But his as- 
persed botany is vindicated this morning I" cried the 
narrator, waving the little flower over his head as he 
scrambled with some difficulty through a difficult gap 
in the ruin, after having secured the rest of the plant. 
" His botany is now vindicated 1 and this plant duly 

* pressed' into the service of my hortus-siccusy with an 

* Since published. 
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inscription^ asserting the &ct of its having been ga-> 
thered in the presence of the fnends^ whose names 
shall also be attached to the statement^ will establish 
it tout jamais^ the scientific knowledge of our flower- 
loving poet." 

As he thus rhapsodized upon his discovery, the 
party were rapidly descending towards the open 
arena of the building, once the scene of cruel combats 
and of glittering magnificence, such as no metropolis 
will ever witness again. But the "Botanist" was not 
dwelling upon those associations of the place, and as 
they entered the level arena he resumed — 

" This vast wreck of the greatest of the Roman 
amphitheatres, of which parasitic vegetation has taken 
such entire possession,like human parasitesof an empty 
house, affords the same variety of forms in vegetable 
life as are exhibited in mountain regions. We have 
here below, the plants of the valleys ; above, another 
and distinct class ; and, as we rise, stiU new varieties 
according to elevation, temperature, and especially 
aspect; of which last influence tiie circular form of 
this ma^s of ruin affords every gradation, from the 
ever shady northern, to the brightly-lighted exposure 
of tiie sunny soutii." 

The whole group of archseologists were fast be- 
coming converts to the picturesque interest of tiie 
study of botany, and several begged to see the littie 
flower; and others recollected the story of " The 
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Crimson Drop/' and declared that they should claim 
another tale from the botanist as the narrative de 
rigueur of that evening. 

The suggestion was hailed with general accla* 
mation as they left the walls of the Coliseum, towards 
which they forgot to look back with a glance of 
veneration and temporary farewell, in their anxiety 
to secure the services of the botanist as their story- 
teller on that occasion. But their expectation was 
not doomed to be realized. 

I'm *^ not i' the vein," replied the lover of flowers, 
placing his recently captured prize carefully in a 
small book, the leaves of which were of blotting 
paper, — I'm " not i' the vein," and as they strolled 
on towards the palace of the Csesars, among the 
tangled brushwood of which they enjoyed a cold col- 
lation, which their host had secretly prepared for 
them on that interesting spot, as a little agreeable 
surprise, he told them that he had prepared an evening 
banquet of a better description — a real archaeological 
treat of a rather new and distinct character — ^which 
would doubtless suggest the subject of a narrative to 
one or other of the members. And they all hoped 
that "the Botanist's" contribution to that evening's 
exhibition might be a good one, for they confessed 
that they had brought but little of much interest along 
with them from Naples. 

The rest of the day was pleasantly passed in ram- 
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bling chat, and chatty rambles^ till the band of ex* 
plorers at last unwillingly separated. Some to seek 
friends^ who might be accidentally staying in Rome 
at that time; some to cash cheques at Torlonia's; 
some to run to St. Peter's — a visit which others deter- 
mined to defer; and some to write letters, in their 
private rooms at the hoteL 



Evening found them all reassembled in the com- 
fortable salon occupied by the " Botanist," where a 
plentiful supply of wax lights discovered to them, 
upon the long table, a selection of antiquities which 
perfectly dazzled the eager eyes of the archaeologists, 
one and all. The principal feature of the display con- 
sisted of a series of specimens of coloured sculpture, 
both of ancient and mediaeval times, collected in Bome 
by their host ; who was far from being the least en- 
thusiastic among the members of our archaeological 
coterie. 

"As a lover of flowers," he said, introducing the 
business of the evening, " I am of necessity keenly 
sensitive to the charms of colour. Long before the 
present mediaeval JMrortf set afloat numberless projects 
for restoring many of our ancient edifices to something 
like their original state in regard to their painted 
decorations, I had bewailed the miserable state of gray 
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and whitewash to which puritanical bigotry reduced 
our noble cathedrals. The ingenious researches of 
our active art students have shown by the strongest 
testimony, how necessary colour was deemed to the 
most finished architectural effects among our prede- 
cessors; even from earliest periods of Doric art, to 
the most florid development of our own northern 
Gothic. But the same attention has not till very re- 
cently been paid to the existing examples which ex- 
hibit the addition of colour to statuary, whether of 
wood, ivory, or marble." 

The colouring of the early wooden images of the 
Greeks, the ancient ^oava, on the epjmaif the IlaXXaSca, 
and the SiaSaXa, are among the earliest examples we 
can cite of Grecian coloured statuary ; but the half 
relievoes of the Egyptians and Assyrians carry the 
custom of painted sculpture into very remote anti- 
quity. 

The positive painting of statues, jfroni the earliest 
period, to the epoch of its highest development among 
the ancients, is quite a distinct art from that by which 
certain effects of colour were produced by the use of 
variously-coloured materials; as in the Acrolithic 
statues composed of various stones and marbles of 
different colours ; or the Chryselephantine statuary, of 
ivory and gold, which was carried to its highest per- 
fection by Phidias. Of the last-named kind was the 
celebrated Jupiter, which, with its drapery of gold. 
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its flesh of ivory, and its eyes (probably) of sapphire, 
is described by Strabo, as surpassing all other works 
of statuary in richness and imposing majesty of as* 
pect, and seeming, in the dim light of the temple, ac- 
tually to realize the prcesens numen. Indeed so ex- 
quisitely did the substance of ivory appear to the 
Greeks to imitate the semi-transparent tone of the 
human skin, that it was forbidden to use it except for 
statues of the gods. 

" But, as I remarked, this kind of polychrome sta- 
tuary, the colours of which were simply those of the 
various materials employed in its composition, was 
quite distinct from the painted statues, the execution 
and delicate finish of which the Greeks carried to 
the utmost perfection ; as we know by the great re- 
putation attained by Nicias as an ayaX/uaroiv cyij/ca- 
vctt^Cj or painter of statues, 

" From a comparison of various authorities, it would 
appear that in the highest class of statuary the flesh 
only received a tinted varnish, while the hair, the 
eyebrows, eyes, drapery, &c. were richly coloured ; a 
profusion of gilding being almost invariably em- 
ployed. But though in some instances only a trans- 
parent varnish was used to represent the colour of 
flesh, at the late period of Nicias and Praxiteles, 
when over-refinement in art perhaps led to the aban- 
donment of some of the bolder and more effective prac- 
tices of earlier periods, yet, it is pretty certain that the 
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use of a positive flesh colour was still prevalent ; and 
even in different tones for different parts of the body ; 
as violet at the temples, rose-colour on the cheeks, 
and a deeper red on the lips— every tint, in short, 
being imitated precisely as in a painting ; except that 
the statue made its own shadows, while in a picture 
they are supplied, along with the fore-shortening and 
aerial perspective, by the skill of the painter." 

" That the race of Greek statue painters was not 
extinct in the lower empire, we have evident proof 
from the Byzantine works of miniature sculpture now 
lying upon the table ; which, though doubtless greatly 
inferior in their colouring to those of the finer periods 
of Greek art, yet exhibit considerable delicacy in the 
selection of tints, and exquisite skill in the method of 
laying on the colour ; which, it is evident, in no way 
detracted from the sharpness* or beauty of the sculp- 
ture, as you may observe in the present example, which 
is remarkable for its sharp and careful finish." 

*^ That this art was inherited by our Gothic artists 
from the statue painters of Byzantium, there can be 
no doubt ; and some of the painted statues of saints, 
of mediaeval workmanship, are perfect marvels of art, 
of that earnest, delicate, saintlike character, so well 
known to characterize the paintings of Giotto and his 
school; and which the pre-Baphaelites are endeav- 
ouring, in vain, to revive." 

" Here, for instance, is a small statue of St. Dominic, 
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execnted in the fourteenth century, for a private cha- 
pel, lately demolished, to make room for modern im- 
provements in the Palazzo B . The ancestors of the 

present possessor had held the important appointment 
of Masters of the Sacred Palace, an oflSce first intro- 
duced by St. Dominic himself; anda chapel had been in 
consequence founded in his honour in the family chief 
residence. The execution of the figure, as regards both 
arts, its painting and its sculpture, is sweetly impres- 
sive and beautiful ; and there is a venerable calm in 
the dark half downcast eye, that simple sculpture, 
without the aid of colour, could scarcely produce.** 

With a few observations on other objects of a simi- 
lar class, the Archaeological Botanist terminated his 
little discourse ; and a very lively discussion ensued, — 
the members of the association dividing themselves 
into two factions, as Pblychromatists and anti-Poli- 
chromatists ; and the debate grew loud and vehement ; 
and was even getting hot, when a pair of folding doors 
were suddenly thrown open, displaying a still hotter 
supper ; which, upon the homoeopathic principle, similia 
similihus curantur, immediately cooled the ardour of 
the combatants, and aroused an entirely new and dis- 
tinct set of sympathies. 



At the close of the repast, there was a general call 
for a Story, as usual, yet none seemed " i' the vein," 
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as the Botanist had said in the morning. But sud* 
denly, a voice was heard from the adjoining room, 
declaring the speaker ready to comply with the ge- 
neral wish. It was that of the young Spaniard, whose 
figure was distinguished in the half-lighted apartment, 
where the discussion had taken place, bending closely 
over the smaU statuette of St. Dominic, which he 
appeared to be examining with great curiosity, and 
minute attention. 

After a pause, during which all eyes were turned 
towards the scene of the late discussion, the speci- 
mens of which still lay upon the table, the young poet 
came forward, saying, Yes, I will tell you a Story ; 
I will tell you how it was that my father was not an 
Englishman ; and I shall entitle my Story, — 
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MARIA. 

That miniature figure, St. Dominic, conmaenced 
the young Spaniard, has recalled a curious incident in 
our family history, the full particulars of which I only 
heard, when two years since I resided for a short pe- 
riod in London, as an attache U> our Spanish embassy. 
I then became acquainted, by the merest accident, 
with one of the chief performers in the petite comedie 
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de aentimenty the principal features of which I am 
about to narrate. 

In the zenith of the power of Napoleon L, when 
all continental Europe lay prostrate before the colos- 
sal power of France^ which then commanded the re- 
sources of the Netherlands, great part of Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, a reaction appeared to be at length 
evolving itself, aided by the indomitable perseverance 
of England, which alone, secure in its insular position, 
had constantly held out against the power and ambi- 
tion of the French Emperor. 

The elevation of his brother Joseph to the throne 
of Spain was the signal for a general insurrection in 
that country ; directed not only against the pretensions 
of the usurper, as the Eling Joseph was termed, but 
against French influence in every shape; and the 
hatred of the Spaniards thus aroused, soon became 
formidable, and almost universal. 

England was not slow to take advantage of this 
state of things ; and the troops which she successively 
despatched to Spain, to aid the national party, became, 
by their eventually brilliant successes, under the last 
great English General, Wellington, one of the chiefest 
instruments in the fall of the French Emperor ifrom 
the dazzling eminence of power to which he had risen ; 
and on which he had so long maintained himself with 
such daring and skill. 

But it is only with a small detachment of the British 
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army, at Cadiz, that my story has any concern. That 
detachment, together with a small body of Portuguese 
troops, barely amounted to eight thousand men, com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Gr^am; but they were 
received with the utmost joy by the patriot garrison, 
who had so well defended themselves against the very 
superior force of their besiegers ; and the defence was 
carried on with greater spirit and increased success. 
Some officers of artillery, with about a hundred men, 
were quartered in a convent of Dominicans, which 
had been partially dismantled during the siege, but 
not entirely deserted by its legitimate tenants. 

A few more of the friars returned, after the occupa- 
tion of their old abode by the English, which seemed to 
restore their confidence. And they formally resumed 
their routine of matins, and vespers, and bead telling ; 
not forgetting tiie punctual observance of the hours of 
refection, — a portion of their devotions in which some 
of the English officers frequentiy joined, for they 
found that the monks were excellent judges of wine, 
and were possessed of secrets for replenishing the 
monastic larder, which were far less perfectly under- 
stood by the caterers for tiie regimental mess. 

There was a picturesqueness and novelty in all the 
forms of Spanish life that possessed a peculiar charm 
for these young Englishmen, most of whom had never 
before been beyond the limits of their own island; the 
long continuance of war having effectually shut out 
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English travellers from all parts of the Continent. So 
that a generation was then attaining to maturity who 
had no idea of any kind of life but that commonly 
pursued in their own country; which, with all its 
advantages, must be allowed to be particularly un- 
romantic, and decidedly the reverse of picturesque. 

You have, most of you, said the young Spaniard, 
read Byron's brief but eloquent description of Cadiz, 
in his always strikingly interesting letters. I think I 
recollect the passage which I more particularly allude 
to, continued the narrator, in which the great poet, 
writing to his friend Mr. Hodgson, thus apostrophises 
the fairest of Spanish cities, — *' Cadiz, sweet Cadiz I 
it is the brightest spot in the creation ; and the beauty 
of its streets and mansions is only excelled by the 
loveliness of its inhabitants." Of course, he only al- 
ludes to the female portion ; indeed, he never under- 
stood the fine points of national character in the other 
sex, and of course did not appreciate them ; but the 
women of Cadiz he styles the ^^ Lancashire witches 
of their land." 

To the young officers then quartered in the monas- 
tery of the Dominicans, Cadiz appeared much in the 
same light as it afterwards did to Bjrron; indeed, all 
the circumstances connected with the expedition to 
Spain, and their daily life when there, formed a con- 
tinual romance. The magnificent street architecture, 
the picturesque richness of the public buildings, and 
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the splendour of the churches, seemed, after the dingy 
labyrinth of brick and smoke, called London, before 
Regent Street, or Trafalgar Square, or the Regent's 
Park, or the grand Club Houses were dreamed of, — 
seemed to form a combination of pictorial effects that 
they bad at first some difficulty in believing real, and not 
the mere fantastic creations of a dream, after a night's 
hard reading at the " Arabian Nights," or some other 
highly-wrought description of oriental magnificence. 

And when to the architectural wonders with which 
they were surrounded are added the deep blue sky 
of the south, for which they bad so suddenly ex- 
changed the London fog, and the azure waters of 
the southern sea, and the picturesque costumes that 
filled every scene with many-coloured groups, such 
as might people the paradise of a young painter — the 
enchantment was complete. And yet there was still 
an interest beyond, for though the novelty of the lace- 
edged mantilla had its all-sufficient charm in a pic- 
torial point of view, it was the dark flashing eye of 
the Spanish maiden darting its rays from beneath 
the silken shade, that gave the last touch of national 
colour to the picture ; and in the conclusions at which 
the young English officers arrived as to the general 
attractions of the scene, formed perhaps its most im- 
portant, or at all events its most attractive, feature. 

Without being archaeologists, the young fellows 
quartered in the cloisters of St. Dominic had, as all 
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well-educated Englishmen haTe^ a kind of instinctive 
love of the picturesque and beautiful in art ; and the 
ancient chapel of the convent, a perfect gem of sculp- 
tural intricacy, gilded tracery, and elaborate and 
quaintly-beautiful carving, was one of their favourite 
lounges. The small, lofty, semi-moresque windows, 
filled with riohly-stained glass incrusted with the 
film of ages, shed subdued and many-tinted lights 
upon the flamboyant groining and fanciftd corbeilry 
still rich with the gilding and many-coloured sten- 
cilling of the end of the fifteenth century, imparting a 
sweetly -solenm tone Jo the place, with which they were 
perhaps not very deeply impressed ; and yet, a sort 
of charm, which they did not seek to explain, would 
creep over, even them as they lay irreverently along 
the monument of some venerable abbot, perhaps rest- 
ing one elbow upon his marble beard, and pufl&ng aloft 
the curling vapours of a cigar, to mingle its profane 
odours with the lingering perfume of incense which 
still hung about Ihe high altar since the last per* 
formance of the mass. 

Occasionally, some bold Protestant, fresh from the 
mess-table, would sport a reckless, and perhaps blas- 
phemous, joke upon the heathenish and idolatrous 
aspect of the ancient chapel ; but it was scarcely ever 
responded to, and the facetious young gentleman 
would cross his legs upon one of the sculptured tombs, 
and continue to whiff his cigar in silence. For there 
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-was something about the effigies of the old abbots 
and the calm^ benignant^ down-looking glance of a 
statue of the Virgin Mary over the altar, that seemed 
to utter a silent rebuke which the young heretics 
could not altogether resist ; although they had made 
the holy place their cigar divan. 

But among the " idolatrous images," as they termed 
them, there was one, that bf St I)ominic, the patron 
saint of the convent and founder of the order, which 
cast a strange kind of -spell over those who looked up 
into its beautiful and tearful eyes, which possessed 
indeed a most peculiarly solemn and subduing charm, 
that few could resist. 

I have seen that face, said the narrator, and the 
features of the small figure of the same saint, which 
we have examined this evening, bears such an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to it, that the whole circum- 
stances of the story I am relating to you were most 
vividly recalled to my recollection. The figure I was 
scrutinizing when ** the story" was called for, re- 
minded me of Longfellow's exquisite description of 
the Christ of Andemach ; but, at the period when that 
rude image was produced in tiie workshop of some 
degenerate descendant of the great mason-sculptors of 
the middle ages, the art of giving a truly divine ex- 
pression to the images of saints, or those of the Sa- 
viour, was lost — lost with the deep, unquestioning, 
undoubting faith which once called it into existence* 
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In the earlier periods of modem artistic progress, 
when the carvers of sacred images fasted and purified 
themselves before deeming that they could worthily 
take up the chisel in what they considered a holy task, 
a kind of spiritual beauty was materially realized in 
their works, which could only have resulted from a 
kind of inspiration — a fervent and devotional earnest- 
ness — which has long since ceased to guide either the 
pencil of the painter or the chisel of the sculptor. 

It was a solemn, benignant, grieving, pitying 
beauty of that kind, that seemed to animate the carved 
and painted image of St. Dominic, in the old monastic 
chapel at Cadiz, with a strange power of fascination ; 
not only over the true devotees, who on certain days 
bent the knee before it as they sought the intercession 
of the saint which it represented, but even over the 
feelings of the young English oflScers, who only 
looked upon it as a beautiful and therefore dangerous 
instrument in the cultivation of one of the worst 
forms of idolatry. 

There was, however, one among the "heretical" 
guests of the convent, whom I shall call Carteret, a 
young lieutenant of Artillery, who could never take his 
eyes from the image of St. Dominic, as he lay smoking 
his cigar on his favourite chaisehngue ; which was 
simply the white marble tomb of a proud hidalgo of 
the old time, whose remains, as a benefactor to the 
order, had been honoured with a resting-place in 
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the chapeL The youthful soldier believed himself 
merely a spirited young Englishman^ with the am- 
bition to become a general^ and pluck enoagh to back 
his aspirations ; deeming himself blessed with what he 
considered a suflScient supply of the national and 
downright gros bon sens to enable him to treat with 
supreme contempt all manners^ customs^ and ideas 
which differed from those of his own country ; and 
flattering himself, moreover, that he was gifted with 
such a clear-sighted perception of the bearings of 
what he termed the " main chance," as made him 
proof against all kinds of ^^ ridiculous nonsense." 

But these were only the external characteristics of 
his nature, developed by the peculiar phase of na- 
tional manners and feelings with which the formation 
of his character had been surrounded. His internal 
nature, of which he himself knew little or nothing, 
etill remained distinct in all its tendencies from the 
husk of conventionalities with which it was coated 
over ; and whUe appearing simply the gay, dashing, 
devil-may-care young soldier, he was in reality, in his 
unseen and unguessed nature, thoughtful, deeply 
religious, and above all, strangely romantic and even 
poetical. But if ever he suspected for a moment that 
such feelings existed within him, he carefully and 
promptly weeded out the suspicion; for he would 
have fearfully lost caste with his companions and 
messmates had they guessed his predisposition to any 
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such ''mawkish sentimentality." So that if, after 
some reckless drinking-bout (too common in those 
days even among gentlemen), or some oi^e of a still 
less excusable character, he felt strange admonitions 
stirring in his heart, like the still, small voice of some 
inward monitor, he scrupulously schooled himself to 
attribute such qualms to '' the stomach," to slight 
*' dyspeptic symptoms," or a little too much bile ; such 
being the sadly material tendency of thought pro- 
duced by the prevailing world-wisdom of the epoch. 

But these were, as I have said, only the external 
manifestations of his character ; and the old monastic 
chapel was a much more favourite resort with him 
than the less harmless haunts of his gay companions ; 
and he more especially loved to ruminate among the 
soft shadows of its dim religious light when undis- 
turbed by the reckless hilarity of his messmates. At 
such times he would lie on the tomb of the old hi-^ 
dalgo, and gaze for hours together at the great tear- 
ful eyes of that antique image of St. Dominic. These 
reveries he called enjoying his cigar more cosily ; but 
in reality, it was the freer action of his inner nature 
which found in the solitude and associations of the 
place a genial atmosphere that created the sense of 
enjoyment which he experienced, and instinctively 
sought to indulge, without troubling himself to define 
its nature. 

The monks, not very strict disciplinarians in those 
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times of innovation and revolution, had not interfered 
with the invasion of their chapel by the young En- 
glishmen; whose behaviour, though somewhat non- 
chalant and sarcastic, seemed, after the desecrations 
of the French, in other places, positively respectful and 
decorous. But on certain occasions, when it was usual 
to throw the chapel open to the public, especially on 
the festival of St. Dominic, the friars resinned the 
entire possession of their miniature cathedral, and the 
heretical intruders kept respectfully aloof. 

Yet, among the crowds who entered the chapel on 
the fSte-day of the patron saint, one of the young 
Englishmen, Carteret, might have been observed. 
He was curious to witness the performance of the 
high mass, and had stationed himself in a shadowy 
recess, in which objects were but faintly distinguish- 
able, and over which fell a deep purple light from the 
stained glass of a narrow lancet-window above. He 
might thus, he thought, almost unseen, obtain a gene- 
ral view of the whole ceremony. 

As he stood there, the dark purple rays tinging his 
curling aubu^ -«Ir and ruddy English complexion 
with a peculiar and stony hue, he might have passed 
for one of the carved images with which the elabo- 
rately crocketed niches of the chapel walls were so 
profusely enriched. His bright blue English eye, 
more deeply and brightly blue in the peculiar hght, 
was turned, as usual, upon the carved image of St, 
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Dominic^ which still held a strangely fascinating in- 
fluence over portions of his undeveloped nature ; while 
other eyes^ belonging to a kneeling girl, immediately 
beneath tiie sacred image, — eyes black as night, and 
brilliant as the stars tiiat glitter in its skies, were in- 
tentiy fixed upon the living figure dimly seen among 
the violet-tinted rays of the deep lancet window in 
the recess. 

But young Carteret did not perceive tiiat he was 
the object of such stedfast attention, and continued to 
gaze at tiie image with tiiat strange kind of irresistible 
impulse with which we are sometimes drawn towards 
a gaunt old portrait in some cedar-panelled chamber 
of an ancient mansion, possessing, perhaps, no ar- 
tistic merit, nor even beauty, but the eyes of which 
seem to follow us everywhere, riveting the glance 
of our own. And, so tiiat image of St. Domi- 
nic seemed to bend down upon young Carteret, a 
look from which he could not turn away: there 
was, indeed, a resigned expression, as of regret, re- 
pentance, and yet self-forgiveness, in those almost 
divine and softiy-sorrowing eyes, tiiat was very sooth- 
ing to the troubled spirit of an earnest spectator. 
Perhaps tiie ancient carver had sought to combine in 
their expression tiie grave enthusiasm of the young 
student of Palencia, the humility of the missionary 
of Alby, the sternness of the persecutor of tiiose 
Albigenses who refused to be converted, and, at the 
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same time^ the repentant monk of Toulouse, weeping 
over the recollection of cruelties which even a good 
cause could not palliate ; and yet pardoning himself, in 
his deep repentance, for what he had done harshly, even 
terribly, in the cause of what he deemed the true faith. 

Young Carteret, however, did not enter upon ar- 
tistic investigations of this nature ; nor with the details 
of the life of St Dominic, of which, if you wish to 
know more, I must refer you to the eight gigantic folio 
volumes entitled, Bullarium ordinis predicatoruniy or to 
Z'^n?i^Z>(??wimcamg, containing the ^* Vies des saints , 
des bien heureux, et des Martyrs de Tordre des freres 
•precheurs^'* by the reverend fathers in God Feuillet and 
Goueges, in three magnificently ponderous quartos. 

But to resume, continued the narrator : while the 
young Englishman with the clear blue eye still looked 
upward to the image of St. Dominic, the Spanish 
maiden, with the eyes of jet, who knelt beneath it, 
continued gazing earnestly towards the violet-tinted 
image in the recess ; whether deeming it of flesh, or 
stone, not being recorded in the annals containing this 
history. 

There were, it would seem, two worshippers at the 
shrine of St. Dominic, both very distinct from the rest 
of the crowd — one, who deemed such worship idola- 
trous, and yet could not withdraw his gaze, even for a 
moment, from the idol ; and the other, full of undoubt- 
ing faith, who yet could not keep her dark eye fixed 
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upon its symbol, because, it wilfully wandered towards 
another image, a living, palpitating image, — ^and that 
too of a young heretic. 

But perhaps the beautiful Dominica Perez, so far 
from deeming the object of her attention one of the 
faithless, was merely admiring his deep devotion, as he 
continued looking so eamestiy towards the painted 
statue of her patron saint. 

She did not, however, entirely witiidraw the de- 
votion of her eyes from the gilded and painted repre- 
sentation of St. Dominic ; but continued her prayer 
at intervals, looking up devoutiy to tiie shrine at which 
she knelt. Still, at other moments her attention would 
instinctively wander again towards the figure of the 
young Englishman ; or perhaps, as she thought, the 
very curious statue so strangely tinted by tiie violet 
rays of the lancet window. 

Dominica was very beautiful ; in tiie strictly national 
style of beauty peculiar to my countrywomen, conti- 
nued the young Spaniard. I can describe to you every 
feature, and even her dress, for they are preserved in a 
very precious miniature in my own possession. She 
wore a black mantilla, which was but of coarse stuflF, 
instead of silk, and only edged with a simple fringe 
instead of costiy lace ; but then it was looped over the 
ridge of the high comb, of simple horn, round which 
a mass of glossy hair was wound with a consummate 
grace, such as many a wearer of tiie richest silk, and 
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lace beyond price^ might have sought to imitate in 
vain ; and the folds of the mantilla framed and en- 
closed a face, that the most indifferent critic of fe- 
male beauty would at once have acknowledged to be 
remarkable. 

The nose was delicate and thin, with a slight, very 
slight, yet proud curve; and semi-transparent like 
pentelic inarble that has been long caressed by the 
rays of an Athenian sun ; and at the nostrils, touched 
with a rosy tinge like the inward curve of a lovely 
sea-shell. Her temples, below the bands of her glist- 
ening hair were amber-toned with a summer glow, 
yet showing the violet shadow of the veins beneath. 
Her cheek, the contour of which was as faultless as if 
modelled by Praxiteles himself, was pale, deepening 
towards the chin to a delicate tone of olive, and was 
but slightly, almost imperceptibly, suffused with the 
hue that tinges the peach-like cheeks of the beauties 
of the north. But her lips, fresh and silken as an open- 
ing flower, were coloured as no northern lips are ever 
coloured, with deep flushing crimson, like the pulp 
of some ripe fruit; and when slightly parted, were 
illuminated with a flash of pearly light from a row 
of small white teeth, such as Andalusia alone can 
boast. She had the true Spanish eye, dark, liquid, 
and brilliant; sending forth its rays from between 
fringes, thick and long, and of the deepest black. 
While the eyebrow, gently arched, but almost harsh in 
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its distinctness^ seemed drawn by some bold and skilful 
pencil upon a forehead of cream-coloured marble. She 
might have been the living type of the ancient Hellenic 
beauty, heightened by a wild, almost savage grace^ 
traceable, perhaps, to Arab blood ; and the evidence 
of an admixture of the Moresque race might be 
further guessed from the delicately-formed hands^ and 
small feet But the fifty-eighth stanza of the first 
canto of Childe Harold would have given you, in fewer 
words, a more striking picture of the style of beauty 
that distinguished Dominica Perez. Those lines are 
applied to the general characteristics of Spanish 
beauty; but, it has often appeared to me more imme- 
diately applicable to the somewhat peculiar features 
which I have been endeavouring to describe. 

The young Englishman, continued the narrator, 
as the mass bell rang at the elevation of the host, be- 
ing roused from his reverie, looked down from the 
image of St. Dominic towards the crowd beneath ; and 
his eyes met those of Dominica, whose glance was 
immediately withdrawn, and fixed with increased de- 
votion upon her Prayer-book. But she had, with the 
quick perception of her sex, and without appearing to 
look again in that direction, observed, that the figure 
in the recess did not kneel, as all good Catholics do, 
at that passage of the service ; and she guessed at 
once that he was one of the young English heretics ; 
and was deeply shocked. 
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At the close of the service, Carteret instinctively 
moved towards the spot where Dominica was just 
rising from her kneeling posture, and fastening the 
brass clasp of her Prayer-book. She did not perceive 
his approach till he was close to her, and then, in her 
agitation, dropped the missal which she was in the 
act of placing within the folds of her white hand- 
kerchief. 

Before she could stoop to recover the book, the 
young Englishman had already presented It to her ; 
and at that moment, the pale and delicate olive of 
her cheek was sufiused with crimson ; but only for 
an instant. 

Carteret followed the young Spanish girl, who was 
accompanied by a woman of mature age, out of the 
monastic chapel, and through the cloisters and large 
front court of the monastery ; determining to ascer- 
tain. If possible, who she was and where she lived, for 
he thought her the most beautiful creature he had ever 
seen. And perhaps she was, for he had not once 
looked up to his favourite image of St. Dominic after 
he perceived that her eyes were fixed upon him as she 
knelt at her prayers. 

He had reached the external door of the convent, 
and was still near to the two figures he was follow- 
ing, when a number of persons, hastening in to con- 
fession, after the mass, separated him for a moment 
from the objects of his pursuit 
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They had gained so much upon him in consequence 
of this interruption^ that when he saw them again 
they were just stepping into a hired cakstne, which 
drove off at a rapid rate ; and he was unable to learn 
anything more respecting Dominica^ or the person by 
whom she was accompanied. 



Some short time afterwards^ the monotonous life of 
the English officers quartered in the monastery of 
St. Dominic^ was promised some variation by the an- 
nouncement of a series of bull-fights upon an un- 
usual scale of splendour, to take place at Puerto-de- 
Santa-Maria; and they learned from tiieir friends 
the monks, and other Spanish acquaintances, end- 
less particulars concerning the promised spectacle, 
all of which were full of tiie never-failing charm of 
novelty. 

The merits of tiie various Espadas, Banderilleros, 
Chulos, and Toreros, who were to be engaged in the 
combats, were all minutely discussed; and already 
the young Englishmen began to feel an interest in 
each; and in the true sportsman-like spirit which 
distinguishes their nation, set to work making their 
bets at Cadiz, on or against certain Arragonese bulls 
of desperate ferocity, or certain favourite Toreros 
of proved dexterity, just as tiiey had been accus- 
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tomed to do at Epsom, or Newmarket, or Doncaster, 
upon the favourite horses of the season ; and the day 
of the first combat, though occurring but a single 
week after the first announcement, seemed very long 
in coming, so impatient grew the expectants who had 
never yet seen a bull-fight. 

The morning of the spectacle, the dia de Toros, as 
the Spaniards have it, came at last, and young Carte- 
ret hastened to the port. Both the jetty and the 
surroimding waters were alive with a bustling crowd, 
afoot or afloat, gay with the picturesque and many- 
coloured costumes of the south ; for the universal black 
of Madrid had not then become general at Cadiz. 

The mantiUas, sometimes bordered with white 
lace, were varied by the scarlet shawls, so gracefully 
worn over the head by the female peasantry of Puerto, 
and of Xeres-de-la-Frontera. And then came the 
gaily dressed Majos, in their braided velvet jackets, 
a silk handkerchief ostentatiously flaunting from each 
pocket, and the hat worn insolently on one side, as a 
delighted ear was turned to listen to the shrill and ex- 
citing strains of the Rebeck, that singular two-stringed 
fiddle, said to have been introduced by the Moors, but 
now become quite national, from its close association 
with the pleasures of the lower classes on all festive 
occasions. 

And there were crowds of light skiffs of graceful 
antique form, rising and falling with the gentle swell 
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on every side of the jetty, the eye painted on either 
side of the prow, a practice followed by the Chinese, 
as well as the Cadizeans, giving them a singular 
and ahnost life-like appearance. The very form of 
that prow, with the device of the eye, said the young 
Spaniard, turning to the numismatist, is rudely repre- 
sented on coins issued by the remote ancestors of the 
present race, when they formed part of the flourishing 
Carthaginian colony of Gades. Though I may add, 
that great Numismatists differ, as to whether the pieces 
bearing that type should not rather be assigned to Ka- 
naka, once an important place, at the mouth of the Gua- 
diana ; Velasquez attributing them to the latter place, 
and Florez classing them with the other ancient money 
of Gades ; while Bayer, in his essay, entitled, ** del 
Alfabeto y Lengua de los Fenices y stis ColoniaSy^ 
supports the hypothesis of Velasquez. But I must 
not detain you here with these disquisitions, for 
though you are all archaeologists, you will be impatient 
to follow my yoimg hero without antiquarian inter- 
ruptions on such an exciting occasion as the dia 
de toros. 

Well, then, one after another of the graceful vessels 
I was alluding to, unfurled its white lateen sails, and 
steered straight for Puerto-de-Santa-Maria, stately 
and elegant as a swan with outspread wings gliding 
before the wind upon an azure lake ; and Carteret, 
with the elasticity of his one and twenty years leaped 
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into the nearest, already fast filling with anxious 
pleasure seekers, and before he was half way across 
the bay, perceived among his feQow passengers, and 
nearly opposite to him, the young beauty of the Do- 
minican chapel, with her former companion. 



Why should I attempt to describe to you the rest 
of the voyage ? or the events of that high festival. 
Young Carteret took no further note of either ; in- 
deed saw nothing that day but the lovely face of 
D(»mnica. 

Or why should I dilate on the matter of the bull- 
fight? You have all read, in well known and well 
remembered lines, how 

** In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array'd, 
But all afoot, the light limb*d Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds.** 

and you have seen the agile feats of the Banderilleros, 
and the daring skill of the Espadas, painted in the 
broad Rubens-like touches of a Dumas, and the 
piquant and racy details of a Gautier. You need no 
other description ; and assuredly I will not attempt to 
retouch the glowing pictures of those master hands : 
but to return to the progress of our hero — . 

He made the best use of his opportunity ; and be- 
fore the day was over had so far ingratiated himself. 
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by a series of polite attentions^ with the elder lady, 
who was no other than the mother of the fair Domi- 
nica, that he learned the whole family history, before 
the close of the spectacle ; and that too, without much 
diflSculty ; for the gay people of the south have not, as 
the phrenologists would say, a large "secretiveness;" 
they "carry their hearts in their hands, or upon 
their lips," as has been well said ; and moreover, the 
elders among them become garrulous, and love dearly 
to hear themselves talk, especially about their own af- 
fairs. And so, while the young Englishman plied 
the old lady liberally with the sweetmeats and other 
confections which itinerant vendors offered to the spec- 
tators, she confided to her new acquaintance as much 
of the minute detail of the family affairs as could well 
be crammed into two or three hours very continuous 
and very rapid elocution, — the most valuable piece 
of information he obtained being, that they resided at 
Puerto, and were only occasionally in Cadiz. 

As he could speak Spanish pretty fluently, he was 
able to learn, in answer to his enquiries, that they were 
a family belonging to the lower order, the females of 
which wqf e generally termed Manolas, and the men 
Majos. But some of these humble families were as 
proud as the highest — ^haughty as the noblest Hidal- 
gos of the " bluest" blood in Spain — ^and could trace 
their ancestry back to times when the mountain pea- 
santry of the north and west, led by their daring chiefs. 
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first drove back the invading Moors. They were the 
descendants of those who thus regained their lost ter- 
ritory, step by step, erecting chains of frontier castles 
to protect each newly acquired section of their ancient 
patrimony ; jfrom which border forts, two great pro- 
vinces, the Castillas — Old and New CastUle — ^took 
their names. 

The family of Perez, of which Dominica was the 
latest descendant, had always been prosperous in their 
humble way. The daughters, the prettiest girls of 
Seville or Cadiz, and the sons, the boldest among 
toreros, the hardiest among muleteers, or the most 
daring of contrabandistas, — ^the profession of smug- 
gling being, among the Spanish people, considered 
dashing and honourable, as well as a profitable vo- 
cation. 

Thus, this branch of the prolific race of Perez had 
never emerged from its humble but honourable con- 
dition ; but, as I have said, was as fiercely proud of 
its honour, and interminable pedigree, as the Guzmans 
or Medina Coelis. The beautiful Dominica had been 
the cause, said the garrulous mother, of the first real 
trouble that ever fell upon their race. There was, 
it seemed, a certain young nobleman, Don Jos^ 
de Kibiera, of high lineage, and good fortune, — ^an 
orphan, and perfectly master of his own actions, who 
had seen, and fallen desperately in love with, the 
daughter of Gil Perez. 
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There was nothing very inconsistent or nnusaal in 
such a case, for in those days the education of women 
was much neglected ; and in relation to intellectual 
accomplishments, a Manola and a Marchesina were 
much upon a par ; while, in the matter of beauty, the 
former had frequently the best of the comparison* 
Byron, during his Spanish travels, remarked in his 
gay sarcastic way upon that state of things, — saying, 
in a letter to a friend, as I well recollect, for his 
Spanish letters always greatiy interested me, "ihe 
Spanish women are all alike — ^their education the 
same ; the wife of a duke is, in information, as tiie 
wife of a peasant, — the wife of a peasant, in manner, 
equal to a duchess." And so it was that Don Jos^ 
de Bibiera proposed honourable marriage to tiie fair 
Manola Dominica ; indeed the Majo Gil, her father, 
was not a man to be trifled with in aflairs of that 
kind ; and his Andalusian stiletto would have made 
short work, some dark night, of any, either Majo or 
Hidalgo, who dared to breath a word reflecting on the 
honour of his only child. But Dominica had unac- 
countably rejected the suit of the yoimg nobleman ; 
and that, said her motiier, was the first real trouble 
that tiie family of tiie race of Perez, of Puerto, had 
ever known. 

The makers of history, resumed the narrator, after 
a pause, have a much livelier time of it tiian its 
writers; and love-making, upon the same principle. 
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is much more amusing than its description; I will 
not, therefore, attempt to describe how young Carte- 
ret succeeded in makmg himself acceptable to Domi- 
nica, nor how he surmounted the much greater dif- 
ficulty of obtaining the approbation of the terrible 
Gil — a gaillard Majo, into whose eyes dust had to be 
cast with very considerable circumspection. 

At last, however, the young Englishman's bold, 
dashing, open character, and the truly national libe- 
rality with which he flung about his dollars, or dou- 
bloons, smoothed the ruggedness of seemingly in- 
surmountable objections, the most difficult to over- 
come having been those concerning his religious posi- 
tion, as a heretic; Dominica herself being indeed 
very stubborn upon that point, as well as the other 
members of her family. At first, she thought of his 
conversion ; and a good, honest, sleek, oily, brown- 
visaged priest, of the clan Perez, tried his utmost 
to convince the young English lieutenant of his poor 
chance of reaching heaven by the route he was taking ; 
but his preachings and persuasions were vain: for 
Carteret was a pugnaciously staunch Protestant, and 
fierce Church-and-King man. Dominica then at- 
tempted the task herself; and when her learning failed 
to convince, resorted to tender and imploring looks, — 
looks which shook his faith far more dangerously than 
all the arguments of the good priest ; but still he stood 
firm. At last, his conversion being deemed hopeless. 
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it was arranged that, obstinate heretic as he was, the 
lovely and singularly Catholic Dominica should be- 
come his bride. 

When every difficulty on the part of Gil and his 
family was overcome, and aflker he had received a 
severe wound in interrupting a serenade, warbled by 
his Spanish rival, to the jingle of a guitar, under the 
windows of Dominica, certain scruples began to arise 
on his own side of the question. 

His frequent absences at Puerto-de-Santa-Maria 
had been observed, and a system of raillery, on the 
part of his brother officers, had set in, which was be- 
coming daily more difficult to bear ; and yet explana- 
tion seemed impossible. 

He had succeeded in satisfying himself thsit marry- 
ing a Spanish peasant girl, a Manola of Puerto, who 
was the most beautiful creature in the world — whom 
he loved to distraction, and whose aflPection responded 
to his own — ^had nothing in it either ridiculous or in- 
consistent with his social position ; though his Angli- 
can aristocratic prejudices had not succumbed to that 
view of the case without considerable resistance. But, 
although himself converted, how was he to bring his 
brother officers to look upon the affair in the same 
light? how induce them not to cast the most cruel 
ridicule upon the whole matter? And then, how 
should he ever induce his family and friends in Eng- 
land to recognize such a match. However, the inner 
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romance, and undeveloped qualities of bis disposition 
prevailed ; and he determined to brave every obstacle 
which stood in tiie way of tiie realization of his dream 
of happiness. 

One day, shortly after tiie final arrangements had 
been made for a speedy betrothal, and marriage, he was 
met by a group of his messmates as he landed at the 
jetty firom Puerto ; and, after a good deal of raillery, 
which he had some difficulty in parrying, he promised 
to join a supper party, which he knew would be bois- 
terous, and probably end in some excess, lest by a.re- 
fusal he should give an additional handle to tiie sar- 
casms which he plainly perceived only wanted some 
such opportunity to break forth in a way tiiat might 
prove more than unpleasant. 

When, however, he found tiiat the entertainment 
was not to take place till after tiie monks had retired 
to tiieir cells, and that the coming orgie was to be 
held in tiie chapel, and that it was jocosely called the 
performance of " midnight mess," he felt strongly 
inclined to retract his promise ; yet tiie fear of ridi- 
cule finally withheld him, and he found himself, shortiy 
after midnight, one of a jovial party, seated round a 
table in tiie chapel, which had been carried there by one 
of the subalterns, regardless of the scandal that might 
arise fi:om such a disregard of all decency and pro^ 
priety. But it was that very impropriety which gave 
zest to the foolish as well as impious frolic; for it 
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has been truly said, that '^ danger is the salt of plea- 
sure." The table was loaded with a display of home 
delicacies, obtained from an English vessel that had 
just arrived, to which were added a few highly ap- 
proved Andalusian dishes, and a plentiful supply of 
the potent Spanish wines. 

At first, Carteret felt uneasy at his position, and a 
pang of real shame shot through his heart as he 
thought of Dominica, and tiie shock her genuine, 
even if mistaken, piety would receive could she but 
know of the desecration in which he was, though with 
secret unwillingness, participating. These impres- 
sions were strengthened as he looked up towards the 
image of St. Dominic, and saw the large soft eyes 
looking, as he thought, reprovingly down upon him. 
But he repelled that superstitious thought with con- 
tempt, and, as tiie wine circulated freely, which his 
companions took good care he should not shirk, he 
became gradually as boisterous and mirthful as any 
of them. The spirits of youth are elastic, and 
easily excited, and he was soon, tiiough unconsci- 
ous of any change of feeling, joining in all the ribald 
jokes and irreverend sarcasms of tiie other revellers. 
Still, he would occasionally glance towards the image, 
tiiough it was now only with tiie view of ridiculing all 
*^ mummeries" and ^^ popish superstitions ;" tiiough the 
painted eyes still looked, as it seemed, so beseechingly 
down^ that he was more than once half tempted, ex- 
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cited as he was, to steal away from the party during 
some more than usually loud peal of merriment. 

But as wine prevailed scruples evaporated, and in 
a kind of revulsion of feeling he became even more 
reckless than the rest ; and when one of his mess- 
mates, who had been observing his occasional and 
furtive glances towards the image, rallied him upon 
his apparent affection for the " idol," and recom- 
mended him ^^ just to reach it down, and take it home 
with him, and build a chapel for it in England upon 
his return," there was a general laugh, and all dared 
him to put the first part of the project in execution, 
by at once securing the prize. 

But then, others supposed, in mock serious tone, 
that perhaps, " being already half a Catholic, he 
would have certain scruples to contend with, or that 
the piety of some Spanish mistress might be shocked," 
little thinking how directly the random joke hit a 
target at which it was not aimed. 

Maddened by wine, and piqued by the biting rail- 
leries that others were still aiming at him, he leaped 
rather than ran from the table, and exclaiming, " A 
challenge 1 the first to pull down the popish image, 
for a hundred dollars!" mounted the richly-wrought 
iron railing of a tomb beneath the figure, and from 
thence raising himself with wonderful agility to the 
canopy of an adjoining niche, he was enabled to seize 
the statue with his right hand, and endeavour to 
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wrench it from its place. The unexpected feat was 
hailed with mad applause, and he exerted all his 
might to detach the figure; but it still held firm 
by an iron bracket that fixed it to the walL One 
of the company, perceiving the diflBculty, skilfully 
extracted a loosened balustrade from the enclosure 
of the altar, and handed it up to Carteret, whose ex- 
citement had reached its height, and who, seizing 
the proffered implement, and forcing it behind the 
statue, succeeded in forcing it violently from the 
bracket, to which a portion of the gilded cape still 
remained attached, and sprang to the ground with his 
prize, in the midst of shouts that even aroused the 
snoring priests in their distant cells ; the sounds of 
whose feet were heard hurrying along the various re- - 
verberating corridors, and becoming more distinct 
every instant as they approached the chapeL 

To extinguish the lights and beat a rapid retreat 
was the work of a moment ; and the good friars, on 
Iheir arrival, finding only a deserted supper-table, 
and not perceiving the absence of the statue, thought 
they must have dreamed the rest, and after emptying 
the remaining bottles and pronouncing their contents 
to be of very excellent quality, shuffled back to their 
cells to make the most of the remaining sleeping- 
time before the hour of matins. 

Carteret regained his room in the dark, bearing 
the captured image in his arms, and, thrusting it irre- 
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verently under the bed, threw off his clothes with an 
alacrity stimulated by the excitement of the scene, 
which was increased by a yague sense of alarm, and, 
overpowered by wine, fell into a sound and dream- 
less sleep ; from which he was awoke at an unusually 
early hour by a loud knocking at his door, which he 
had double-locked when he entered. 

Thus suddenly aroused, he could not at first collect 
his scattered ideas, and thinking it might be his ser- 
vant, called out to him to come again — later — an hour 
or two later — ^for he still felt very sleepy. But the 
knocking continued, and, as he began to recognise the 
voice of one of his companions at the supper in the 
chapel, the whole scene of the orgie, with its final 
catastrophe, presented itself vividly to his recollection, 
and he rose hastily and opened the door. 

His friend informed him, with evident anxiety and 
alarm, that the absence of the image had just been 
discovered ; that the Colonel had been informed of the 
outrage, and that a searching enquiry was about to 
take place. 

Carteret and his friend felt that there was not a 
moment to be lost, and that some decisive measures 
must be adopted. The idea of the restoration of the 
image was at once abandoned; it would necessarily 
lead to discovery ; and doubtless to inevitable disgrace 
— ^perhaps even dismissal from the service. Conceal- 
ment, if possible, was therefore the only course left ; 
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the mode alone remaining to be discussed^ and it was 
finally determined to destroy the figure. 

With the celerity of schoolboys and the skill of 
artillerymen^ the young officers kindled a fire in the 
vast chinmey of the apartment, and it was next found 
advisable to cut the image into small pieces, in order 
that it might bum as rapidly as possible. 

The work of destruction was effected with a heavy 
regimental sword, which changed hands as either 
grew tired with the work. But the desecration was 
not performed without costing Carteret many a pang, 
as he thought of Dominica, and the insult to her 
faith which he was committing. Each blow seemed 
to him like a stab at some living thing, and it was 
with a secret shudder that he performed his share 
in the demolition. His companion saw his waver- 
ing and hesitation as the work advanced, and at 
last, taking the weapon from him, endeavoured to 
strike off the head at a single stroke ; but it was a 
random and unskilful blow, and only severed the face, 
which flew to the other side of the room. Carteret 
turned away with a choking sense of disgust; but 
there was no time for sentiment, as his friend ob- 
served, and another blow detached the rest of the head ; 
while, elated by the success, other members rapidly 
followed. The whole being reduced to small frag- 
ments, they were mixed with some logs of beech- 
wood, the common fuel, of which there was a large 
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pile in the chimney-comer, and every vestige of the 
painted image of St. Dominic was soon blazing away 
to rapid destruction. 

*^ All right!" exclaimed the young subaltern. 

But at that moment the tramp of feet and clang of 
arms were heard in the lower corridor; it was the 
Colonel going round to visit each apartment, accom- 
panied by a file of soldiers. 

The subaltern slipped away to his own room ; and 
Carteret, who was left alone, succeeded in completing 
his dress before his turn to receive the colonel had 
arrived. But at the last moment, just as the door of 
the next room was closing after the search, and the 
footsteps were approaching his own apartment, he 
perceived the face of the image lying, quite perfect, 
near the door, where it had fallen after the random 
cut which had severed it from the back part of the 
head. 

There was but just time to pick it up and thrust it 
into the breast of his uniform, when the colonel, at- 
tended by a sergeant and two orderlies, entered the 
apartment ; leaving a lieutenant and a file of twenty 
men without. 

The search was not rigorous; the questions not 
minute; the answers plausible; and the colonel re- 
tired, apparently satisfied that Carteret had nothing 
to do with the abduction of the statue of the saint. 
Other officers escaped in the same manner ; and the 

VOL. II. R 
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good monks were pacified by a suitable award of 
dollars to repair the damage. The English^ said the 
young Spaniard^ smiling, have a knack of balancing 
all kinds of reckonings with " cash." 



The first impulse of young Carteret, after thus 
escaping even the suspicion of being connected with 
the outrage of the previous night, was to hurry down 
to the port, and engage a skiff for Puerto-de- Santa- 
Maria ; hoping to reach the abode of Dominica before 
the news of the desecration of the monastic chapel. 
But it had travelled there before him ; and he found 
Dominica in tears, and the Majo Gil full of good or- 
thodox indignation against heretics in general, and 
English heretics in particular. But he found that he 
was not himself suspected, and during a walk on the 
beach with Dominica, he managed to dry her tears 
and cahn the scruples which were again rising in 
her little Catholic heart respecting the fearful sin of 
marrying a Protestant. 

That moment was one of the emblazoned pages in 
the life-chronicle of young Carteret. Dreams of fu- 
ture happiness, — of settling in Spain, — and investing 
the whole of his little property in the purchase of an 
estate somewhere between Seville and Cadiz, where 
he was to pass a long life of more than earthly hap- 
piness with the beautiful Dominica, — were not only 
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Imagined, but minutely discussed, in one of those 
endless dialogues of lovers, which have so little mean- 
ing and so many charms. 

The hours flew rapidly past, seeming but minutes ; 
and Dominica's lustrous eyes were no longer dimmed 
by grief. But when, at last, Carteret spoke of the 
trial it would be to quit for ever his native country, 
his parents, and friends, and when a tear stole down 
his cheek as he. spoke of the sorrow, and perhaps 
anger of his mother, Dominica's grief was renewed ; 
for she honoured his feeling, and deeply sympathized 
with it ; and, as they sat, side by side, upon the ledge 
of a huge mass of rock, towards the base of which the 
sea came rippling up like liquid sapphire, edged with 
a foam of pearls, her tears began to fall afresh, at the 
sight of those of her lover. 

And Carteret drew from the breast of his military 
coat a cambric handkerchief to wipe them away, 
but with the handkerchief, was drawn forth the se- 
vered face of St. Francis ; which fell at the feet of 
Dominica. 

A piercing scream of mingled awe and terror burst 
from the lips of the young girl, as Carteret stooped to 
regain the fragment of the statue and conceal it in 
the inner pocket of his vest; and, as he turned towards 
her again, he only saw the last fluttering folds of her 
black mantilla, as she disappeared round the angle of 
the rock. 
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He followed the tljing girl with his utmost speed, 
and wildlj-beatiiig heart ; but her steps seemed to out- 
strip even the wind, which, like an omen, arose at that 
moment, and blew keenly from the shore ; and he soon 
found that pursuit was hopeless. 

Hastening to her home, he awaited her return ; 
but hours past, and she did not come. He had not 
ventured to speak of what had occurred, to her mother, 
who was too busily engaged with her household affairs 
to notice either the agitation of his manner or the 
absence of Dominica; and, at last, saying as care- 
lessly as he could, that he should return the next 
morning, hurried back, having no leave of absence 
beyond the usual hours ; and, regaining his quarters, 
passed a night of agony such as he had nevef known ; 
for he was young in the experiences of life's trials. 

The next morning foimd him again at Puerto, at an 
early hour ; but the house of Gil Perez was closed ; 
and all he could learn &om the neighbours was, that 
Gil and his wife and daughter had left, and would not 
return. They were gone, he was told, to join another 
branch of the family, in a distant part of Spain. 

For weeks, for months, Carteret made every effort to 
trace the direction of their flight, but in vain ; and soon 
afterwards the detachment to which he belonged was 
recalled to England. He never saw Dominica again. 

For two years the passionate Spanish girl mourned 
the loss of her English lover ; whom, however, she had 
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sworn, by the holy Virgin, never to see again. She 
was on the point of taking the veil in a convent in 
the north of Spain, when Don Jos6 de Ribiera, her 
rejected suitor, succeeded at last in discovering her 
retreat ; and found means to change her determina* 
tion. Having succeeded, as he deemed, after a long 
wooing, in effacing the memory of the young English- 
man, he became at last her husband. But his happi- 
ness was of short duration ; his beautiful wife died in 
giving birth to the narrator of this story ; and my 
father, continued the young Spaniard, maddened by 
her loss, entered the ranks of the patriot army, and 
seeking the post of danger and death in every engage- 
ment, soon met the glorious fate he courted, and died, 
fighting for his country, in a moment of signal victory, 
the triumphant announcement of which, by the shouts 
of his brigade, was the last sound that ever reached 
his ears. 



The orphan was reared with tender care by the 
childless Gil Perez ; who administered the affairs of 
the estate of Kibiera with great skill, and the scrupu- 
lous honour of the proudest of Majos. His loss some 
years ago was the bitterest pang I have ever known, 
said the Spanish poet, pausing to control his emotion, 
for when my parents died, I was too young to know 
the extent of the misfortune that had befallen me. 
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Soon after the loss of Gil, I placed the estate in the 
hands of the agent who still manages it for me, and 
went to Madrid, where my early literary tastes irre- 
sistibly called me. There I obtained some notice, 
partly through the success of my poems, but more 
perhaps in consequence of the name which I inherited 
from my father ; and as I wished to travel, I found 
little difficulty in being nominated an attache to our 
embassy at the court of St. James's. 

There I became acquainted, by mere accident, with 
a gentleman for whom I conceived at once an extra- 
ordinary sympathy, which indeed was mutual ; and, 
after a few months' acquaintanceship, I accepted an 
invitation to pass some days at his villa, a few miles 
to the north of London. It was a delightful place : 
one of those beautiful English homes, surroimded 
by smooth sloping lawns, whose turf is like green 
velvet, and winding walks between luxuriant ever- 
greens, overtopped by labiunums which hang forth 
their fringes of gold at the same season that the lilacs 
droop with their weight of profuse blossom, and simny 
parterres and flowering borders, dazzling with masses 
of brilliant colours. In no country is the luxury of 
that class of ornamental gardening so well understood ; 
there is precisely that mingling of the picturesque of 
landscape, with the trimness of horticulture, which 
forms the beau ideal of horticultural art 

Mine host was a retired military man; he had 
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attained the rank of Colonel, and carried his years 
and honours with a becoming, yet genial dignity, that 
seemed to me the very type and pattern of what a 
veteran officer should be ; and which well suited his 
commanding figure, his manly and still ru^dy fea- 
tures, and his crisply curling hair and moustache, of 
silvery whiteness. 

As we entered the dining parlour, on the first day 
of my visit, I was struck by the grotesque arrange- 
ment of the apartment ; which was hung round with 
ornamental arms of many countries and of various 
epochs ; and with other relics of the veteran's days of 
campaigning and adventure. Among these, was a 
small carving that hung by the side of the chim- 
ney-glass; it was a face, rather less than the palm 
of my hand, painted to the life, like the statues of 
saints in Catholic churches ; and its expression ap- 
peared to me to possess a singular charm. 

I found myself, indeed, during every pause in the 
general and genial conversation which enlivened the 
repast, involuntarily turning towards it, as if under 
the influence of a kind of fascination. 

At dessert, when we were left alone, I ventured to 
ask my host how he became possessed of the singular 
fragment, and whether any anecdote were attached to 
it. And he told me (after pausing to conceal emo- 
tions which the narration of the circumstances recalled) 
most of the particulars of the historiette which I have 
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just related, which, with a somewhat melancholy 
' smile, he playfully called his " Spanish Bomance ;" 
brushing away at the same time, with an innocent 
affectation of military nonchalance, a tear, sacred to 
the memory of Dominica. 

Other links of my story I have supplied from the 
garrulous chat with which the good Gil Perez used 
to charm away the long evening hours of my child- 
hood, and whose favourite subjects were the excellence 
and loveliness and the untimely death of his beautiful 
child. 

Need I tell you, said the young Spaniard, in con- 
clusion, that I regularly correspond with the veteran 
Colonel, and that there is a kind of mesmeric influ- 
ence established between us that seems to render that 
correspondence in some sort a necessity, — a feeling 
which neither of us attempt to dispel, for it is the 
source of many soothing and delightftd pleasures and 
reminiscences of the kind, which are among the purest 
and most elevating enjoyments of our nature. 



THE END. 
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